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Naturally named— Fleurelle! This new Kentilc Solid Vinyl' 
Tile features a simple blossom motif in classically stylized 
repeating pattern. Deep texture adds years of wear, helps 
conceal spiked-heel dents and underfloor irregularities 
Comfortable and quiet underfoot. Easy to maintain. Grease- 
proof. Fleurelle Solid Vinyl, in popular 12" x 12" tiles, 
is ideal for both residential and commercial installation*. 
For samples, call your Kentile K Representative todav. 




* Registered trademark □( OASA Corporation 
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For more information call your Bell Telephone 
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Business Owner's Policy, 



s 388.00; Frederick Bruggman 




industrial 



appliance retailer, saved s 287.54; Fred D. Dodd 



electrical supply wholesaler, saved s 3,120.00; Ben 
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Lawrence Sasso 




pharmacist, saved $ 360.00; 



package store retailer, 



retailer, saved $ 806.50;C.L. Clayton, Sr. marine 
Alexander Van Weezel clothing retailer, saved 



Retailers, wholesalers, distributors — business 
owners of every kind are switching to The Home for 
the coverage they need for their enterprises. This 
single, easy-to-understand policy offers you com- 
plete coverage against damage to your building and 
its contents; comprehensive liability protection for 
property damage and bodily injury; insurance 
against robbery, burglary and other crimes; com- 
plete inventory coverage; business interruption in- 
surance to protect your income after an insured 



loss. All this protection and more can be yours iri 
one convenient three-year policy with one low prem- 
ium that can save you hundreds of dollars. If you 
prefer, you can use our exclusive Thico Plan that 
lets you budget the way you want — annually 
monthly, quarterly — even seasonally. And you get 
full allowance for existing insurance. So call your 
Home Agent for all the facts. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. 

Policy no* available in most siat«v 
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Put a Detroit Diesel 

in a Dodge 

and what do you get ? 



A moneymaking trues! Sierra Distributing 

just bought 25 Dodges with Detroit Diesel "N" engines. 




To a truck operator, the payoff is what counts. 

That's why Donald 0. Culy, President of 
Sierra Distributing Ltd.. Sacramento, California, 
specified 318-hp Detroit Diesel 8V-71N's in the 
twenty-five Dodge NL-1000 tractors his firm 
recently purchased. 

Mr. Culy says, "I decided to try out the 
Detroit Diesel 8V-71N engine and I ordered a 
truck with one. We put this unit on an around- 
the-clock operation to roll up miles in a hurry. 

"When this engine reached 200,000 miles 
without even the hint of a problem, we decided 
the 8V-71N was for us. 

"We also liked many of the features of the 



new Dodge truck-and when Dodge announced 
the availability of Detroit Diesel engines, we 
ordered 25 with 8V-71NV 

Like Mr. Culy, more and more truckers are 
specifying Detroit Diesel "N" engines. 

When you specify truck power, specify the 
NEW standard of truck power- Detroit Diesel 
"N" engines. They can (a) equal any engine in 
total performance, yet beat it in operating 
economy-or (b) equal any engine in operating 
economy, yet beat it in performance. 

For the full story, see your Detroit Diesel 
Distributor, or write Detroit Diesel Engine Divi- 
sion, General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 48228. 




WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Government payroll costs keep rising in 
face of efforts to hold employment down. 

Total for civilians here and abroad rose more 
than $1 billion in past 12 months, will rise 
great deal more in coming 12 months. 

Payroll costs contribute to gold leak. 

More than 130,000 foreign nationals now 
work for Uncle Sam overseas. 

They're scattered from Crete to England, 
from Korea to Morocco, France to Trinidad. 

American civilians working abroad for our 
government number more than 155.000. 

Washington tries to reduce both kinds of for- 
eign employment. 

Reason: Our government's payroll to person- 
nel overseas is substantial item causing deficit 
in what we spend abroad vs. what foreign coun- 
tries spend in this country. Fact is, employees 
of our government in overseas jobs are paid 
close to $1 billion a year. 

Reducing this figure would help cut U. S. 
gold losses to other countries. And balance of 
payments deficit continues to worry Washington 
despite recent improvement. 

Your tax dollars subsidize housing proj- 
ects in foreign lands as well as in America. 



Where federal payroll 
costs are headed 



In Billions 




'62 "63 '64 '65 "66 



Foreign aid law just okayed by Congress au- 
thorizes President to issue guarantees against 
losses on loans to finance home building proj- 
ects in Latin America. 

Pilot housing projects may be patterned after 
our FHA-type operations. Loans for other Latin 
American projects for low-income families may 
also be backed up by full faith and credit of our 
government. 

Loan-guarantee program is extended to allow 
up to $400 million total face amount that can 
be outstanding at any one time. Some money 
goes for purposes other than housing. 

Aim. according to legislation: To stimulate 
home ownership, aid economic stability in Latin 
America. 

Big changes in foreign aid programs may 
come next year. 

Though Congress cut Administration's re 
quest for aid funds, you can expect government 
to spend more anyway. 

Here's where spending is headed already: 
$3.5 billion spent in '64. 
$3.6 billion spent in '65. 
$4.2 billion to be spent in '66. 

Rise in spending— after Congress cuts funds 
—alarms some congressmen. 

Concern's based on other reasons too. 

Sen. Wayne Morse explains: Congress has 
approved "another retread of the same foreign 
aid program that has produced little or nothing 
for American foreign policy in the past five 
years except stonings, burnings and assaults on 
American property in many parts of the world. 

"It is not in the interest of my country to 
continue foreign aid on the basis of its present 
format." 

House Foreign Affairs Committee Chairman 
Thomas E. Morgan says foreign aid will get "a 
fair go-round next year by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs." 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
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man J. W. Fulbright is another who thinks for- 
eign aid needs to be changed. "It is possible," 
he explains. "We may have lafd the groundwork 
for more thorough reforms next year." He 
hopes to "get away from the dreary cycle of 
one-year aid programs." 

More troops to Viet Nam, peace dove or 
not. U. S. commitment there— both men and 
money— to be stepped up again. More reserves 
to go on active duty. Build-up to a probable 
three million men in uniform, from some 2.6 
million in uniform now. 

These are sure trends, ceasefire or not. 

And they mean many things to you as a 
businessman. 

For one thing, it means some of your key 
people, prime-age managers, may be called to 
serve. 

Most companies are updating information on 
who's serving now in reserve units, who's on 
active reserve status, who may need to be re- 
placed if he's called to duty or volunteers. 
Smaller and middle-sized companies may be 
hit hardest as key people are called. 

It's most likely reserve units will be first. 
Individuals not assigned to units— unless they 
volunteer— may not be called, at least not until 
later. 

Draft call-up, already doubled, will be in- 
creased again. But most firms won't feel this 
much since draftees are younger men. Young- 
sters in school may be deferred until gradua- 
tion but they must keep grades high in class- 
room work. School drop-outs will be called 
first. They're not your most likely candidates 
for jobs anyway. 

War in Asia— even limited war— also means 
more government spending. 
But how much more? 

Guessing game continues. Rumors fly be- 
tween Pentagon and Capitol corridors. 



Circulating from one government office to 
another, talking with congressmen, asking 
questions of budget experts, you hear wide 
range of estimates about the future. 

Still, truth appears to be that government 
spending for defense is more likely to go up at 
least $5 billion in coming year. That's for de- 
fense alone; nondefense programs also will cost 
more. 

Ceasefire in Asia— if it comes— wouldn't 
change defense spending trends much. 

Remember Korea. We're still paying for that. 
Our troops are there to maintain uneasy peace 
years after war ended. 

It'd be same in Viet Nam, experts sigh. Our 
forces have already been in Viet Nam more 
than a decade and there's little likelihood of 
any significant withdrawal in foreseeable future, 
whether shooting stops or not. 

Stiff penalties are in wind for states that 
disobey federal rules for interstate highway 
funds. 

Story's this: 

Some members of Congress want federal 
funds cut off to state which fails to develop a 
federally approved highway safety program by 
end of '67. 

But that penalty's too stringent for some 
congressmen. Rep. John Baldwin, for example, 
believes cutting off federal funds "might be too 
drastic." Rep. John Kluczynski suggests that 
congressional committee review state programs 
and, if need is shown, pass stiffer rules. 

Meanwhile, new law says merely that each 
state, to keep receiving road funds from Uncle 
Sam, "should" come up with a federally ap- 
proved plan. 

New law also authorizes $3 billion for new 
highways next year and requires that new esti- 
mates for future highway needs be made every 
two years. Studies are under way to forecast 
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highway requirements beyond 1972 completion 
date for 41,000-mile system. 

It appears all but certain road-use tax will 
be raised as system's cost is jacked up. But 
congressional action on higher taxes probably 
will be put oft until next year. 

A $9 billion wage-cost boost snowballs 
with congressional momentum. 

This involves extension of federal minimum 
wage law to 7.2 million workers heretofore ex- 
empted from coverage. 

Measure goes far beyond Administration's 
request that law be broadened to cover 4.2 mil- 
lion additional employees. 

Also would hike $1.25 hourly minimum you 
must pay your employees to $1.75 an hour. 
This, too, goes beyond President's recommen- 
dations. In labor message to Congress, Presi- 
dent mentioned pay hike but no specifics. 

Together these features would add up to a 
$9 billion minimum increase in business costs. 

Other cost increases would include addi- 
tional billions from forced pay raises for your 
workers who already get more than federal 
minimum. Your production costs generally 
would go up as well. In addition, job oppor- 
tunities would shrink for lower earning marginal 
workers. 

Are businessmen too patient with gov- 
ernment policies these days? 

New soundings from businessmen in all 
kinds of businesses all across the country in- 
dicate new sentiment may be shaping up. 

Many are wondering about ultimate cost of 
many government programs. 

Defense costs rise primarily because of Viet 
Nam's continuing problem. 

But nondefense costs also rise sharply. Tax- 
payers' money for welfare schemes of many 
types may rise even more sharply in years to 
come. 



Take federal spending for urban renewal and 
community facilities. For this budget category, 
spending has been going up about $100 million 
a year, 1966 being fourth consecutive year for 
such an increase. Next year's outlay will be 
more than 400 per cent higher than '59. 

Federal public assistance is another exam- 
ple. Roughly $3.5 billion will be spent during 
year ahead— an increase of some $500 million 
from year just past. New total will be almost 
double the outlay of '59. 

Federal regulation of business is another 
category of spending that will be almost double 
the '59 figure. 

Why compare with '59? Take any year you 
like; most kinds of nondefense spending are 
rising sharply. 

Talking about guns and butter; National 
Security Council has 39 people employed in 
Executive Office of President. Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (poverty office) has 1,338. 

Will government agencies change 

names soon? 

Answer's probably yes. Watch for Public 
Housing Administration to get new name. 

In new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development many changes are being pon- 
dered. What's to happen will be coming out in 
months ahead. Some officials think public 
housing, as part of that department, is one 
agency that could improve its public image by 
changing titles. 

Meanwhile, public housing gears up for faster 
pace ahead. 

Example: Agency chief tells Nation's Business 
there are 2.2 million people living in so- 
cialized housing now. By end of '68 there'll be 
approximately 2.8 million residing in govern- 
ment housing. 

Emphasis is switching to housing for older 
people. 
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Business opinion: 




WHEN YOUR RECORDS REQUIRE 

TIMING! 
NUMBERING! 
DATING! 

in any Combination 



ONLY 




STAMPS OFFER 

So MANY new features! 



Ttiese machines can be furnished to record at a 
maximum — the year, month, date, AM/PM, hours 
and minutes on a line, with a second line to reg- 
ister six digit numbers (with a choice ot consecu- 
tive, duplicate, triplicate or quadruplicate num- 
bering) Upper and lower die plates or word rolls 
available. 

Small and light in weight, Lathem Stamps feature 
exclusive dual registration, enabling most regis- 
trations to be made automatically when form is 
inserted. Onion skin forms can also be registered 
by a touch of the push plate. 

Cheek these other Lathem features! 

• Adjustable pressure control of Imprint is a 
feature of each stamp. 

• Adjustment of depth of registration can be 
set for specific positions on forms. 

• Large clock face. 

• Many optional custom features can be built 
in for your specific needs. 

• Engraved type wheels guaranteed for life 
of the stamp. 

For specifications and prices, write: 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 



2134 Marietta Blvd Atlanta 18, Ga. 

Without obligation, send catalogs and prices! 
on new Lathem Series of Time Stamps, Num-f 
berers and Daters. 



COMPANY. 



CITY_ 



STATE- 



SIGNED 8/. 



Why subsidies 
need investigation 



To the Editor: 

"Can Subsidies Solve America's 
Problems?" [August] raises a very 
broad and fundamental question 
and the four articles dealt only 
with welfare, urban renewal and 
public housing - . 

Now that you have asked the 
question I hope you will continue 
on down the rather long list of sub- 
sidies which have become a part of 
America's way of life. Many ser- 
vices and activities by our govern- 
ment need to be looked at critically. 
The list is long and everyone has 
an interest in one or more of the 
subsidized activities of our govern- 
ment even though some of these 
services are not thought of as being 
subsidized. 

Many of these subsidies have 
come into being by political trading 
and an effort to avoid facing real- 
ities and are for these same rea- 
sons seif-perpetuating. The need 
for frank, objective analysis is 
great with the subsidies involved 
in the maritime, aeronautical, hous- 
ing and agriculture industries. The 
public ownership of electric power, 
through tax exemptions and low- 
interest capital, is another highly 
subsidized industry which needs 
the economic searchlight. 

You have made a commendable 
start on a very important subject 
but it is only a beginning. 

E. C. KIMBALL 
E. C. Kimball & Son 
Ventura,. Cnlif. 



To the Editor: 

May I thank J 
tunity to make 
"Can Subsidies 
Problems? A U 
swer" | August | 

portent subject. 



ou for the oppor- 
known my views, 
Solve America's 
. S. Senator's An- 
, on this very im- 

ROBERT C. BYRD 
United States Senator 
(: Wi-wi Virginia 



To the Editor: 

Your articles on subsidies ["Can 
Subsidies Soke America's Prob- 
lems?" August! will prove most 
helpful to us in the future. 

S. JOHN BYINGTON 
office uf the Governor 
Lansing Mich. 



To the Editor: 

Your four articles do not begin 
to analyze the question asked, nor 
to provide an answer in any orga- 
nized or objective way. 

WILLIAM S. GUTHRIE 

President 

Buckeye Federal Saving* 

and Li mn Association 
Columbus, O. 

To the Editor: 

The article in the August issue 
regarding our employment rehabili- 
tation activities ["Can Subsidies 
Solve America's Problems? A 
City's Answer" ] was exceptionally 
well done; not only in the objectiv- 
ity indicated, but in the style and 
context in which the article was 
used in regard to the allied articles. 

Thank you again for the fine re- 
porting job in the article. 
WM. D. KENNEDY 
Alameda County Welfare Department 
Oakland. Calif. 

Buchwald highlight 

To the Editor: 

The article by Art Buchwald 
["Art Buchwald on-," August] 
was one of the most delightful con- 
tributions to a business magazine 
I have read in a long time. 

It has been read by dozens of 
our executives. The unanimous re- 
sponse is that it is one of the high- 
lights of the summer publishing 
season. 

We look forward to more articles 
of this nature in your excellent 
magazine. Three cheers for Mr. 
Buchwald. 

FALL H. SPIERS, JR. 

General Information manager 
New England T. I . -i>! n .n.- and 
Telegraph Co.. Boston 

To the Editor: 

Congratulations for the Art 
Buchwald article in your August 
issue. Besides being a real chuckle 
it's a welcome change of pace for 
your book. 

WALTER M. KIPLINGER, Jit. 

Manager, industry relations 

Home Manufacturers Association 

Washington 

Businessmen in action 

To the Editor: 
We thought you would be in- 
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Why not 
for your valuable copy? 



"Your profit picture can be greatly 
enhanced it the people who create the 
profits are given the incentive to create 
more profits." That's the theme of this 
brief, but provocative booklet which 
describes the many values of a "quali- 
fied" profit-sharing plan. 

Basically, a "qualified" profit-sharing 
plan provides exceptional benefits 
designed to stimulate greater productivity 
and long-term loyalty among your key 



employees. It also provides income tax 
advantages for both your company and 
your employees 

What's more, the inclusion of life insur- 
ance benefits with a unique pension 
option can make your plan even more 
attractive to your employees-without any 
increase in your company's contribution. 

Why not send the coupon at right or ask 
your New York Life Agent for a copy of 
this valuable new booklet, today! 



p. THIS COUPON MAY 111 PASTCO ON A POSTCARD 

New York Life Insurance Company 
Box 372. Madison Square Station 
New York. New York 10010 NB 
Please send a free copy ot 
"Prolil-Sharing with Life Insurance." 



Name 

Company. 

Address 

City 



.Title. 



-Zip Cade- 



Slate 

Lite Insurance • Group Insurance • Annuities 
Health Insurance • Pension Plans 






is enough 
to pay 

for fence 



Don't pay again for early replacement. Don't pay again for 
frequent painting. The coating on new USS CYCLONE Steel Fence 
— Aluminum-Coated lasts 3 to 5 times longer than the 
coating on galvanized chain link fence. And you get 
this longer life without the problem of painting. 

This remarkable new fence combines the strength of steel with the 
corrosion resistance of aluminum. It far outlasts 
galvanized fence, and it has 50% greater strength, gage for 
gage, than all-aluminum fence. 

Pay just a little more for fence and buy it for keeps. 

No other chain link fence will cost you less per year than USS 

CYCLONE Brand Steel Fence- — Aluminum-Coated. Contact the 

USS CYCLONE Fence representative or the U. S. Steel Sales Office 

in your area. Or write to United States Steel, Room 8309, 

525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230./"+N This mark 

(ji»i t ^- tells you a product 

USS and CYCLONE are registered trademarks. W is made of steel 




Cyclone Fence 



Business opinion 



terested in our successful fight 
against federal urban renewal in 
Salt Luke City. 

I used several copies of NA- 
TION'S Business in which you 
carried articles which furnished us 
documented evidence to combat the 
reckless propaganda which was fed 
the people through our two daily 
newspapers and some of the radio 
and TV stations. 

We carried our story direct to 
the people in about 50 public meet- 
ings and in the distribution of 
printed material. 

We intend to push for the adop- 
tion of the National Chamber of 
Commerce's balanced community 
development program known as 
"Breakthrough in Community De- 
velopment Problem-Solving." 

Our committee will continue to 
function and expand to a block-by- 
block organization throughout the 
county and then on through the 
state. 



SHELDON R. BREWSTER 
Chuirmaii 

CiUy.ciiH Committee fur the 

Pi ..I. "t i, ,n ..I p. i |v llltrli 

Salt Lake (')tv 



Fight federal controls 

To the Editor: 

Our city of St. Petersburg will 
soon go to referendum on the ques- 
tion of adopting federal urban re- 
newal. Those of us who believe 
it is unnecessary here, and who 
believe that private enterprise is 
moving the project without federal 
controls, are organizing under the 
name of the Civic Improvement 
Council, and will open offices in the 
downtown area. 

MAX SNIDER 



Snider & Jones 
St. Petersburg. Fla. 



Let the people know 

To the editor: 

Your editorial comments are mos 
worthy. It is simply unjust to 
limit the exposure to your 750,000 
subscribers and their friends. 

Suggest that you consider way 

to increase this exposure. 

PAUL R. 0LSEN 

Executive director 

Texas Political Action Committee 

Austin, Tex. 

More to come 

To the editor: 

"Lessons of Leadership" is a tre- 
mendous series. I am looking for- 
ward to more articles with this 
subject matter. 

MORT SPERO 
CtttCO Cutlery Division 
Wear-Ever Aluminum. Inc. 
New Kensington. Pa. 
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develop a head 
for figures 




Get a brainy calculator of your own, 
superbly engineered for your office 
or home, on a plane or train 



This brilliant, new portable Bohn Calculator* adds, subtracts, multiplies 
and divides just as its ponderous brothers do. 

Keep It right ol hand on your desk for the dozens of calculations you 
do everyday, and then steal off with it for use at home or on trips. It 
never needs electricity. 

You can learn to operate it in minutes ond get correct onswers In as 
many as 1 1 digits (999,999,999.99). It's fast, weighs a trim 6 pounds (for 
carrying Ground on your head or In a handsome portable case), and 
costs a tiny fraction of the bulky electrical calculators. 

It's new! It's called the 
Bohn Contex 10 Calculator 
and costs only SJJCJSO 



Nfl-IOVX 




Bohn Business Machines, Inc. 
444 Pork Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. I0OU 

□ I would like lo see o demonstration. 
Q Send me more information. 



address- 



city. 



-phone no,. 



. zip code_ 



coll* Bohn ConIM "on* 
of rtw 70 b«ir """>' dulgni 
tbico W<xld Woi II." 
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Bohn Business Machines, Inc., A v-ctcw Svb*idiorr 
444 Port Av*nu« South, Now York, N.Y. 100IA 




I£ you are considering opening a 
plant in the West, study the 1 1 points 
listed below. They're all mighty 
important. They're all available in 
Metropolitan Oakland Area, Ala- 
meda County, California. 

1. Choice Industrial Sites 

2. Excellent Governmental Relations 

3. Wonderful Climate 

4. Raw Materials 

5. Fast Transportation 

6. Big Labor Supply 

7. Good Living Conditions 

8. Leading Educational Institutions 

9. Research Facilities 

10. Utilities at Low Rates 

11. High Per Capita Income 

Whatever you need to locate and 
operate your plant in the West, you'll 
find in Metropolitan Oakland Area, 
Alameda County, California. For 
complete information, please check 
any of the numbers indicated above, 
have your secretary clip this adver- 
tisement to your letterhead, add your 
name, and mail today. All inquiries 
strictly confidential. 

METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 
ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 



SUITE 328 

1320 WEBSTER ST.. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 946 12 
AREA CODE: (415) 451-7600 




Executive 
Trends 



• Business battles crime 
► How to one-up a meeting 



On the sunny mainland tide al Sin Francisco Bar 

ALAMEDA • ALBANY • BERKELEY • EMERYVILLE 
FREMONT • HAYWARO • LfVERMORE > NEWARK 
OAKLAND • PIEOMONT • PLEASANTON • SAN 
LEANDBO ■ UNION CITY . RURAL ALAMEDA 
COUNTY . UNINCORPORATED AREAS CASTRO 
VALLEY • DUBLIN -SAN RAMON • SAN LORENZO 



American companies are throwing up 
safeguards to protect their workers 
from the mounting urban crime 

wave. 

Here are just a few examples: 

Store owners and plant operators 
encourage employees to leave work 
in a group to avoid stick-ups, rapes 
and purse-snatchings. 

Apartment house owners consult 
with local police officials for guid- 
ance to insure the safety of workers 
and tenants. 

More firms turn to high-powered 
outdoor lighting as a means of dis- 
couraging criminal attacks on female 
workers who must leave their jobs 
late at night. 

One high-ranking police spokes- 
man in the East comments: "There's 
no doubt about it. Police officers 
all over the country are spending 
more and more time counseling 
businessmen and merchants on what 
they can do to minimize dangers to 
their employees." 

It's not freely discussed, but 
establishments located in "'tough" 
neighborhoods are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to hire help. The 
problem is particularly touchy 
where female workers are concerned. 

Some law enforcement officials 
are reluctant to discuss preventive 
steps in detail because they fear 
that to disclose them would be to 
give criminals advance warning. 

Your company should turn first 
to its local police department for 
help. The FBI in Washington has 
advisories for banks, service sta- 
tions and a few other businesses. 



The oriental characters at the top of 



the column arc .Japanese. Translat- 
ed they read: "How's the view' 1 " 

The question is frequently asked 
by Japanese firms opening branch 
offices in the United States. 

In New York City, for example, 
office designer Sanford Kaufrn;m 
was directed by a Tokyo client to 
submit 17 photographs taken from 
different angles showing a prospec- 
tive office location. Headquarters 
in Tokyo wanted to make sure that 
the view from its New York branch 
would lie impressive to customers 
and visiting dignitaries. 

Mr. Kaufman says the incident is 
but one pointing up the thorough- 
ness and patience of the Japanese. 
Where a conference between Amer- 
icans might take an hour, it can 
take four hours when you are deal- 
ing with Japanese executives. And 
it is more the rule than the excep- 
tion for a Japanese manager to in- 
sist that meetings be recorded in 
painstaking detail. 

Item: Japanese business influx 
into New York continues; lately the 
emphasis has been on opening 
agencies of Japanese banks to assist 
Nipponese companies with credit 
and exchange problems. 



A serious study of business meet- 
ings has turned up humorous by- 
products. 

Conducted by the 3M Company 
over three years, the study brought 
to light these tongue-in-cheek sug- 
gestions on how to practice one- 
upmanship at meetings. 
I. First of all. find out who called 
the meeting. If the president or 
board chairman called it. show up 
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You made us 
what we are 
today 



No. 1 in Powershift 




First successful Powershift application in a J948 Euclid twin-engine bottom dump. 



Put the customer first and he'll do the 
same for you. 

That's the whole story behind the Alli- 
son Powershift transmission. 

Here are some of the "firsts" we've 
made for our customers over the past 
20 years. 

First full Powershift transmission ever 
built for off-highway use. 

First Powershift cross-drive for tanks 
and other military vehicles. 



First built-in hydraulic retarder in 
Powershift transmissions. 

First U.S. -built railcar Powershift 
transmission. 

First fully automatic 6-speed transmis- 
sion for trucks and buses. 

First twin-turbine Hydro Powershift for 
material-handling equipment. 

First VIP (variable input power) torque 
converters for elevating scrapers, snow- 
plows, rescue trucks. 



First 650-800 HP Powershift - high- 
est-capacity single-package transmission 
ever offered for commercial use. 

First Durability Test Program that sub- 
jects transmissions to field operating 
conditions in the laboratory— to give you 
the only Powershifts with preinsured 
performance. 

So when you're ordering power equip- 
ment, think of Allison. 

First. 



Allison Powershift 



Allison Division of General Motors, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 fTBHtmrit 
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CUTS 
MONTHLY 
PHONE 
COSTS 




EXECUTONE INTERCOM 

Executone intercom breaks switchboard bottlenecks . . . takes inside calls 
off your phones . . . reduces costly call-backs . . . frees phones for calls to 
and from the outside— where the customers are! Provable savings on your 
monthly phone bill will pay for your Executone system . . . giving you the 
benefits of two channels of communication for less than the cost of one! 

Executone— the dependable intercom— speaks clearly with a natural 
voice. Incoming calls are announced by soft chime and signal light. 
Reaches any number of stations from two up. Available with paging and 
confidential handset. 

Find out how Executone can help reduce your telephone bill; send the 
coupon today. No obligation. 



fxeoutone 



Dept. H-2, Auitell Place, 
Long Island City, N. Y. II 101 



PI Prove to me Executone can cut my monthly phone costs. Call tor an appointment. 
~~\ I would like to receive your 16 pg. booklet "The Many Uses ol Intercom." 



Name. 



I 

| Address 

| Oty 

L 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

personally. If it was railed by an- 
other department head, send your 
assistant. 

2. If you're in sales, plan the clos- 
ing of a big sale to coincide with 
the meeting time. Then, rush in 15 
minutes late, apologize profusely, 
and detail the big sale and how it 
held you up. Then wait for the ap- 
plause. 

3. Jot down your rival's weakest 
idea— then ask "Why?" 

4. If it's a shirt-sleeve interdepart- 
mental meeting, show up in a suit 
coat. 

5. Instruct your secretary to run in 
and out every 15 minutes with 
"important messages." Make sure 
she rehearses so the anxiety shows 
through. 

6. When using a projector, ask your 
chief rival if he would mind plug- 
ging in the unit. 

7. If your rival gets wrapped up in 
a lengthy presentation, make yours 
short— and explain in passing that 
business meetings cost $144 an hour, 
so you'll talk little and save much. 

The one-upmanship blueprint was 
drawn for Nation's Business 
by B. Y. Auger, manager of 3M's 
Visual Products Department. On 
the more serious side, Mr. Auger 
notes that the research conducted 
under his direction pinpointed the 
annual cost of business meetings at 
$35 million. Another statistic: Al- 
most 60 per cent of the average 
executive's working time is taken 
up by meetings of one kind or an- 
other. 



A growing number of clergymen of 
all faiths is enrolling in a four-day 
cram session on what makes the 
American economic system tick, 
reports the nonprofit Clergy Eco- 
nomic Education Foundation. 

And businessmen are helping to 
preach the gospel of free enterprise. 

The workshops were conceived hy 
Dr. 01 in W. Davis, a Purdue Uni- 
versity administrator. He hit on the 
idea when he discovered, after mak- 
ing a survey in Indiana, that reli- 
gious leaders often run up against 
tough economic questions when 
counseling members of their con- 
gregations. 

Foundation workshops are being 
held in 20 states this year. Busi- 
ness, labor and farm spokesmen get 
an opportunity at the sessions to 
"react" to talks on subjects rang 
ing from "The Economic Values 
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Devising new ways foi insuring Ameiica's sennit) is ;i 
vital [wit »i (.llvl \ I )i i> i i ii-^s. Kspet iall\ in elcciionii 
(DiniU'i nuasiii cs and retonnaissaiue that shield I he na- 
I ion against sin pi ise all at k. (. I <d\'s developments in this 
area iiulmle split-set ontl ladai spotting; anti-submarine 
dc\ ices; survivable communications loi Miimteiriaii mis- 



silc bases; clctironit tlemvs; set ret radio beams imper- 
vious locneim interception; and a global telephone net- 
work thai completes calls in less than 10 seconds. GT&K's 
rapid growth in delense business is the result of a strong 
sense of ptnjrosc and the nn usual teamwork of its re- 
search, mauiil.u i in ing and operating subsidiaries. 

GTE 



Sharing greatly in America's growth 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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Who cares if water is clean.. .or traffic is snarled.. .or streets 




water- and waste-purification plants. These plants help prevent City traffic is cut by public transit using G-E propulsion, 

pollution and preserve our country's natural beauty. power distribution, computer-control systems. 



e safe at night? 




•.licet liglning cuts nighttime hazards: Downtown 
auis. burglaries cut iSK . N.Y. C. areas, crime cut 
I Indianapolis, night traffic accidents down 54%. 



General Electric 
cares 

(and we're trying to come up with 
ways to solve the problems) 

The President of the United 
States has focused national at- 
tention on some of America's 
most pressing civic problems. 

Every day, the problems get 
bigger. ( Every day, 1 1 .500 new 
Americans are born. Thai's the 
happy root of the trouble.) 
Water scarcity. Commuting 
jams. Rising education costs. 
Spoiling of natural beauty. 
Water pollution. Nighttime 
crime. Inadequate recreation 
facilities. All the aches and 
pains of growing. 

Solutions aren't easy to come 
by. But, at General Electric, we 
believe they're not impossible 
to find, either. 

Right now. we are working 
with authorities in hundreds of 
communities, with good results 
in areas like those shown at left. 
If people care enough to want 
to do something, G.E. cares 
enough to want to help. 

We do this to serve our cus- 
tomers better, of course. But 
the people at General Electric 
have another good reason for 
wanting to help America solve 
its problems. 

We live here, too. 

Progress Is Our Most Important "Product 



GENERAL 




ELECTRIC 



"We tried four Ford City Diesels on the job... 

ordered 102 more/' 

. . , reports Mr. David P. Roush, Director of Operating Services, 0-N-C Motor Freight System, Palo Alto, Calif. 

"Back in January, 1965, we began comparative tests 
between Diesel- and gasoline-powered trucks for use 
in city pickup and delivery work. Four of the eight 
Diesels that we tested were Ford C-6000 models," 
states Mr. Roush. 

"These tests are still continuing, but we have already 
calculated that the premium cost of Diesel engines can 
generally be justified in fuel savings within 26,000 to 
35,000 miles. By June 10th we had decided to order 
102 more Ford C-6000 Diesels for use in our city pick- 
up and delivery fleet. These new Fords will be used on 
high-mileage stop and go city runs. So far our tests 
indicate that with Diesels we will save 3.5C per mile 
over gasoline power for this kind of city work. Once we 
have all our new Fords, this will mean an overall sav- 
ings of almost $70,000 per year." 




James E. Seism, a Ford National Account Manager, 
discusses new Ford Diesels with Carroll J. Roush, 
President, 0 »N >C. 

PRODUCTS Of 



FORD TRUCKS 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

the Judaeo-Ohristian Society" to 
"Automation and Productivity." 

"It is my opinion," says Dr. 
Davis, "that the workshops are giv- 
ing clergymen a new perspective on 
the businessman and his place in 
American life-a much less critical 
perspective than some clergymen 
held before they took part in our 
program." 

Businessmen, educators and union 
officials help teach the sessions. 



Demand for executives is running at 
an all-lime high, according to Gard- 
ner W. Heidrick, president of the 
Association of Executive Recruiting 
Consultants. 

Mr. Heidrick says all 17 member 
companies in his association are ex- 
periencing high and steadily rising 
activity. What's behind the zoom- 
ing demand? Recruiters attribute 
the trend to "the continuing confi- 
dence of businessmen in the future 
of this country." 



Executive intelligence: New light on 
personality lesting in industry 
could come from three-year study 
being launched by two Yale social 
scientists on grant from Russell 
Sage Foundation. . . . Coffee nerves? 
Study by National Industrial Con- 
ference Hoard indicates a pickup 
in work temjw follows coffee breaks 
for employees. ... At same time 
National Confectioners Association 
reports that practice of allowing 
workers mid-afternoon "candy 
breaks" is on the rise; firms provide 
the candy free. . . - Another NICB 
study of 1,600 companies shows 
U. S. workers are getting longer 
vacations. . . . Sales competition, 
keener than ever, spurs companies 
to wider use of premiums and in- 
centives, now a $3 billion-a-year 
industry in its own right. . . Re- 
search finds ulcer victims secrete 
unusually large amounts of stomach 
acid even while sleeping: now re- 
searchers want to determine if this 
has any bearing on what the vic- 
tims dream. . . , Looking for com- 
prehensive data on scientists, en- 
gineers and technicians? National 
Science Foundation's latest "Sci- 
entific and Technical Manpower 
Resources" report is thick with de- 
tail. . . . Survey by Administrative 
Management Society discloses that 
average American office worker 
makes $84 a week; highest pay for 
clerical employees is in West. 



Victor custom-builds 
cash registers for small businesses. 
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And big ones. 



So does everyone else, you say? You're right 
But, Victor's exclusive engineering and design 
allows us to charge less money for the optional 
features you want. Start, for example, with the 
new basic Series 90 for only $465. Build up 
from there to the fully-equipped model 
pictured. And you save money on each 
optional feature you add. 

Put errors out of business— with America's most 
complete line of figuring machines. Victor Comptometer 
Corporation, Business Machines Group. 




FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES: 

A new Series 90 
cash register 
for only $465. 

Issues customer receipts: 
adds up orders and totals: 
records all transactions on 
permanent detail tape. Ideal 
sue. ideal price. 
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VICTOR 



3900 N. ROCKWELL ST. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60618 

Please send me a copy of your 

"Blueprint for Profits" prepared 

especially for my type of business. 

Nam* 




T >p» of ti 
Addrt'.! 

CllY 
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Whether you use a Multilith Offset or 
some other copy reproduction method? 

Plenty 

If you make 6 or more copies, 

Multilith Offset can cut your costs 50% and more. With Mullilith Offset you can run 
all the copies you need. Each one is dean, clear, bright and legible. And the more copies you make, 
the tower the per-copy-cost — in the range of Vii each, our customers tell us. 

If you have office systems requirements, 

Multilith Offset con save you real money. That's because its automated 
features allow high speed reproduction of small quantities of all kinds of business documents — 
such as invoices, production orders, purchase orders, etc. 

If you use a computer, 

Multilith Offset speeds up the distribution of data to the right people, at the right 
time, and in the right form. You print-out directly on Multilith continuous form masters. Then produce 
as many clean, legible copies as you want on the Multilith Offset. 
It's fast, convenient and really efficient. 

If you operate on a budget, 

you'll appreciate the many ways Multilith Offset lowers the cost 
of paperwork and saves you time, because Multilith's high speed reproduction facilities guarantee 
top quality work on every job — lorge or small. 

If you run price lists, bulky reports 

— Multilith Offset can duplicate on both sides of the paper (cutting paper, filing 
and postage in half). You get highest quality reproduction — up to 9000 copies per hour 1150 per 
minute). Also, when you team up an automated sorter with your Multilith Offset, 
you can duplicate and collate m one operation. 

See the new Multilith Offset concept for office duplicating: the fastest setup, 
the easiest operation. Just coll us. We're in the Yellow Pages. 
Or write Addressograph Multigraph Corporation, 1200 Babbitt Rood, Cleveland, Ohio 44117. 

© Multiqraph 

*■::<* >>".' s* «... ■ -0* 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 




Why LBJ wants 
men 10 feet tall 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



Few men are as quick with kudos as President 
Johnson. When he fills a high post in his Adminis- 
tration, he is apt to be as profligate with praise for 
his choice as an adjective-haunted press agent, and it 
isn't always clear whether a man is being appointed 
or canonized. By habit, temperament and long ex- 
perience with the extravagant rhetoric of Texas poli- 
tics, LBJ slips easily into hyperbole. He often seems 
so genuinely pleased when men of attainment agree 
to take on tasks that may prove onerous or unreward- 
ing that only superlatives are adequate to the oc- 
casion. 

Accordingly, Arthur J. Goldberg was dispatched to 
the diplomatic wars as U. S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations with an unnecessarily heavy burden 
—the burden of overblown expectations. The former 
Secretary of I^abor and Supreme Court Justice was 
pictured by Mr. Johnson, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, as something of a combination Solomon, Gala- 
had and Daniel Boone, a wise, daring and relentless 
man who would hack out of the jungles of interna- 
tional discord a road to peace and universal brother- 
hood. Ambassador Goldberg was invested with enough 
miraculous skills to enable him to untie the thorniest 
knots, settle the insoluble, reconcile old and stubborn 
differences and convert the glass house on New 
York's East River from an empty debating forum 
into a citadel of conciliation. 

The President didn't, of course, say all these things. 
He only seemed to be saying them as he exalted the 
obvious talents of Mr. Goldberg, who as a labor 
lawyer had indeed cut his way through many labor- 
management thickets with patience and finesse. In 
those days, Mr. Goldberg was quoted as believing 
that there "are no dead ends." His experience in the 
U. N. may change his mind. One of the first chores 
thrust upon him was to back the U. S. out of the 
dead end of the fiscal impasse of the U. N., created 
when the Russians and their cronies, the French, and 
a few others refused to pay their share of the peace- 

Mr. Lisagor is the While House correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 



keeping costs in the Middle East and the Congo. Mr. 
Goldberg performed the distasteful task manfully, 
with a professional forthrightness that left nobody in 
doubt that Washington had a clear, realistic, firm, if 
not always eloquent voice to carry on as the successor 
to the late Adlai E. Stevenson. 

It is conceivable, in fact probable, that the skills 
required to compromise a dispute over wages and 
hours and fringe benefits may be useful in inter- 
national diplomacy. But not even Mr. Goldberg 
would claim that one is a training ground for the 
other. To liken them is to be frivolous and misleading. 

Fortunately, despite his lavish language acclaim- 
ing Mr. Goldberg, the President is all too aware of 



WIDE WOULD I'HOTCtS 




Eugene Black and Arthur Goldberg exemplify LBJ's 
approach to assignments in Great. Society vineyard. 

the limitations of the U. N. Since the Korean War, 
Washington policy-makers have by-passed the world 
body on almost every major action from Lebanon 
and Cuba to Viet Nam and the Dominican Republic. 
This was done not always out of choice, but to avoid 
a Soviet veto. As a mirror of global reality, the 
U. N. reflects the imperfections of the world. No 
major power is yet prepared to submit its vital na- 
tional interests to the judgment or the dictates of 
the U. N. It's as simple as that. Nevertheless, Mr. 
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Goldberg gave up the eminence of the Supreme 
Court, a lifetime tenure of quiet meditation, for the 
post clearly because the President wanted to erase 
the impression that he held the U. N. and its works 
lightly and because the former Associate Justice of 
the Court himself thought there was important busi- 
ness to be done in New York. Mr. Goldberg is not a 
man to fool himself, though. He knows that he is not 
an autonomous operator with a mandate to wheel and 
deal freely. Ambassador Stevenson often chafed un- 
der the restraints of the post, feeling that he was little 
more than a branch manager of U. S. world-wide 
policy operations. This was not far off the mark, 
either. 

The chief American delegate at the U. N. is an 
agent, not a creator, of policies made in Washington. 
He can take part in the policy deliberations, but 
even this isn't easy. Mr. Stevenson once recalled to 
this writer that President Johnson had urged him to 
come to Washington often and not to stand on 
formalities but to barge in the back door of the White 
House, where he would always be welcome. It was 
contrary to the nonassertive nature of Mr. Steven- 
son, and he inquired, half-rueful and half-joking, 
"How does one barge into the back door of the White 
House?" 

Even so strong-minded and energetic a man as 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who manned the U. N. outpost 
in the Eisenhower Administration, made no major 
moves without a signal from the State Department, 
where an equally strong-minded man presided, John 
Foster Dulles. It is strongly suspected that Mr. 
Goldberg made it a condition of employment that he 
have a meaningful role to play in policy formula- 
tions in the State Department, the Cabinet and the 
National Security Council, quite apart from the time 
he would spend consulting directly with the President. 

Mr. Goldberg's influence is expected to be substan- 
tial. Not only is he a persuasive advocate enjoying 
the President's confidence. Mr. Johnson's own pres- 
tige rides heavily upon his U. N. spokesman. A great 
many U. N. members had come to wonder how strong 
was America's fealty to the idea of world coopera- 
tion under LBJ. By his elaborate and expansive 
send-off of Mr. Goldberg, the President has made an 
affirmative answer, even though he has burdened bis 
new man with some pretty inflated expectations. 

• ■ • 

Another example of the President's approach to 
distinguished men who may he available to work in 
the Great Society's vineyards, at home or abroad or 
both, is Eugene R. Black, the former president of the 
World Bank. When he retired from the world of in- 
ternational finance, Mr. Black looked forward to a 
comparatively serene life in which the cussedness of 
a golf course, not a prime minister, would be a major 
preoccupation. He served as a director on a number 
of corporation boards, and thought those would keep 
him from growing rusty and indolent. He had no 
conception of what was in store for him. 



Now, at 67, the soft-spoken native of Georgia 1 
about as busy as a one-armed shortstop, to allude to 
a sport in which Mr. Black has had an intense, life- 
long interest. He has the loose title of special ad- 
viser to the President, but it scarcely hints at the 
range of his activities. Every time he visits the 
White House, it seems, he comes away with some new 
assignment from the President. 

At last count, Mr. Black had a hand in matters 
affecting the fiscal 1967 budget, the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, foreign aid, a supersonic transport 
plane, without mentioning the area of his main con- 
cern. Southeast Asia. 

When President Johnson proposed a $1 billion 
fund to help the economic development of that region 
in a speech at Johns Hopkins University last April, 
now known as "the Baltimore speech," he announced 
that Mr. Black would take charge of the program. 
It included the creation of an Asian Development 
Bank, capitalized at a billion dollars, for financing 
sound economic projects advanced by the Asians 
themselves. It further contemplated harnessing the 
mighty Mekong River with dams, power plants, and 
the like, in the countries through which it flows, 
Laos. Thailand, Cambodia and South Viet Nam. 
The henefits are calculated to spill over into other 
countries, even including North Viet Nam. and one 
reason the President made his offer was to lure the 
communist chieftains of Hanoi to the conference 
table, if possible, with a "carrot," even as he was 
applying the "stick" via military means. Many critics 
had clamored for this two-pronged approach, and 
the President had sought to satisfy them. 

• • • 

Mr. Black, who also thought his traveling days 
were largely over when he left the World Bank in 
1963, has been a man on the move in retirement. He 
continues to live in New York, but the President's 
demands upon him have effectively limited his home 
life, his golf, and his attendance at baseball games. 
While the Asian development program occupies a 
top priority with him, he is thoroughly intrigued by 
the supersonic transport program on which he has 
worked under both Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 
It is a pioneer venture in which the problems may he 
insurmountable, and he and his colleagues are not 
yet sure the whole scheme is economically feasible. 
But it fascinates him. 

For his part, with Mr. Black available, the Presi- 
dent maintains a prestigious link with the business 
community. He likes all the insurance he can get 
just in case his supports among businessmen show 
any slippage from his consensus. He has had Mr. 
Black sit in on his budget deliberations as an earnest 
of his desire to stay within the outer limits of busi- 
ness acceptance of his spending proposals. And if the 
retired New York banker should show signs of rest- 
lessness or boredom, it's not impossible that the 
President might find work for him to do at Arthur 
Goldberg's elbow in the U. N., exploring ways to 
expand the domestic consensus into a global one. For 
LBJ's own goals, unlike those of a conventional man, 
are no more confined than Uie words he uses to de- 
scribe them. 
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If you fail to insure your wife you may deprive 
your children of a large part of your estate 



Even if your wife has few assets of her own. her 
death can cause a substantial reduction in the size 
of your estate. And do damage to the plans both of 
you have for your children. 

In one case "wife insurance" was the answer. A 
man with an estate valued at $500,000 found out — 
fortunately in time — that if his wife were to die 
after him, the property she had received under a 
marital deduction formula arrangement used in his 
will could generate $60,000 of settlement costs in her 
estate. If she died before him, the loss of the marital 
deduction could cost his estate an additional $75,000. 

To prevent this from happening an Equitable 
policy was purchased on the wife's life ( the husband 
already had enough insurance) sufficient to offset 
her settlement costs and conserve the estate for 
their children. 

What it comes down to is this: If you have prop- 
erty you want your children to inherit, you must 



consider the consequences of your wife's death as 
well as your own. 

For information on how easy it is to protect your 
estate with Equitable life insurance, call The Man 
from Equitable. Or mail the coupon below. 



THK EQl'n AB1 K N8 10 

P.O. Box 1170, New York, N.V. 1000 1 

I um interested in ypeeivinj* more information, 
without obligation, on the uses of Equitable life 
insurance in estate conservation. 

Nunie 



Address- 



City. 



. SUtc- 



Zip Code. 




The EQf ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10019 
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The writer of this ad 
rented an Avis car recently. 
Here's what I found: 




I write Avis ads for a 
£ living. But that doesn't 

Cigarette butts, A whole^g asbtray full, make me a paid liar. 

When I promise f^j that the least you'll get from Avis 
is a clean Plymouth with everything in perfect order, I 
expect Avis to back me up. 

I don't expect full ashtrays; it's not like them. 

I know for a fact that everybody in that company, 
from the president down, tries harder. 

"We try harder" was their idea; not mine. 

And now they're stuck with it; not me. 

So if I'm going to continue writing these ads, Avis 
had better live up to them. Or they can get themselves 
a new boy. 

They'll probably never run this ad. 
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TRENDS: THE STATE OF THE NATION 



It isn't right just 
because it's happening 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



In the 1965 session of Congress President Johnson 
was granted almost everything he requested. Some- 
times, as in the Viet Nam hostilities, the legislators 
even ceded authority plainly earmarked for them by 
the Constitution, which says flatly: "The Congress 
shall have power ... to declare war." 

Since Congress was not designed to lie a mere rub- 
ber stamp for the White House, this legislative docil- 
ity naturally arouses concern. But the consideration 
tends to concentrate on superficial, personal factors. 
Thus admirers attribute the long roll of newly enact- 
ed laws to "Lyndon's magic touch." Those who dis- 
like the President emphasize the weakness of Repub- 
lican opposition, or say that all the spade work on 
Johnson s program was done by his predecessors. 

Both lines of comment miss the significance of the 
great change that for a generation now has been tak- 
ing place in the presidential office. Moreover, what 
has been happening here is closely paralleled in 
other democracies. The role of the legislature every- 
where is becoming less significant; that of the execu- 
tive vastly more important. 

• • • 

To gain perspective we may note the expansion of 
executive power, as contrasted with the legislative, 
in an allied country with which our relations have 
sadly deteriorated of late. That President de Gaulle 
personally decides what French policy shall be is 
sr.uivlv news. But many Americans seem to think 
this is primarily due to the character of the gen- 
era], often foolishly depicted as an opinionated ro- 
mantic out of touch with the modern world. It is 
said that we must patiently wait for this difficult old 
gentleman, now 74, to make his exit. 

President de Gaulle, assuming his health holds, is 
virtually certain of re-election in December. But 
even if his hand should yield the tiller it is probable 
that the new helmsman would steer a practically 

Dr. M or ley is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
ixiper editor and college president. 
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identical course. The office of president, under the 
new French constitution, is even more decisive than 
it has become here. Whatever his deficiencies, de 
Gaulle has brought his country prosperity and pres- 
tige, which his successor will seek to maintain. 

The point is emphasized, perhaps primarily for the 
benefit of American readers, in a current study of 
"The Future of French Political Institutions" by 




Times have changed since Andy Jackson had to go 
to Capitol Hill hat in hand for legislative support. 

Professor Francois Goguel of the University of Paris. 
This is a wholly objective examination, written by 
an expert who throughout seeks only to explain, re- 
fusing to propagandize for or against de Gaulle. 

By 1958, Professor Goguel recalls, the parliamen- 
tary system in France had broken down. Political 
leadership there, as is still the system in Great Brit- 
ain, had been the prerogative of the prime minister, 
supported by a majority. Prior to de Gaulle the 
French president was largely a figurehead, similar 
to the British monarch. 

In the name of democracy, a word as seductive to 
French as to American ears, all restrictions on the 
franchise had been eliminated and proportional rep- 
resentation introduced for good measure. These re- 
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forms, most helpful to the communists, encouraged 
the multiplicity of parties and rival social groups 
which operated to deny effective parliamentary con- 
trol to every prime minister, whether of right or left. 
From October, 1945, to June, 1958, the average du- 
ration of a French government was only 191 days. 

Because of the excellence of the French civil ser- 
vice this precarious arrangement worked reasonably 
well, in periods of tranquillity. It became impossible 
under the protracted strain of the disastrous war in 
Viet Nam and the subsequent Algerian struggle for 
independence. So de Gaulle took power, by action 
not less revolutionary because accepted peacefully. 
Regardless of "face" he yielded to the Algerian de- 
mands and then, freed from the burden of colonial 
problems, wrote a wholly new constitution, later 
approved by national plebiscite. 

• • • 

This Gaullist constitution, carefully thought out 
in advance, greatly reduces the power of the national 
legislature and gives the president, as elected by pop- 
ular vote every seven years, far-reaching authority. 
The prime minister has become the figurehead which 
the president was formerly. In short, the parlia- 
mentary system of government, as it was developed 
in Great Britain, has been replaced by the presiden- 
tial system as practiced in the United States. The 
chief difference is that the legislature in France is 
openly deprived of the revisionary power which our 
Congress seems disposed to surrender voluntarily. 

The alteration of French governmental structure, 
concludes Professor Goguel, has worked so well for 
the country that its continuation should be taken for 
granted. The successor to de Gaulle as president 
may lack the mystique and personal dignity which 
characterize the old soldier. But he will not lack the 
personalized power which during the past seven 
years has been used by de Gaulle to bring France 
back to a position of world eminence. 

The same concentration of policy-making power 
in the executive is apparent in Great Britain even 
though there, as here, the system has not been openly 
altered. When Prime Minister Wilson took office, 
a year ago, it was freely predicted that he would 
soon be replaced, because of the paper-thin parlia- 
mentary majority of his Labor Party. 

In order to avoid overthrow, Mr. Wilson has cer- 
tainly had to make some concessions. But his firm 
control of highly centralized administrative machin- 
ery has given this Prime Minister a political security 
much greater than the close division of the electorate 
would indicate. It would seem more important now 
to elect the chief executive than to assure him con- 
trol of the legislative arm. This he is acquiring by 
political evolution, almost regardless of the party di- 
visions. 

When West Germany regained self-government 
the same trend towards executive domination became 
apparent, under the firm direction of Konrad Aden- 
auer. As the recent election there indicates, his suc- 
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eessor as chancellor has been less successful in 
controlling the Bundestag. But it is probable the 
memory of Hitler makes the Germans fearful of cen- 
tralized power, even in hands which show no evi- 
dence of dictatorial itch. Similarly, in Italy, the rec- 
ollection of Mussolini helps to keep the executive 
subservient to parliament. 

• ■ • 

In general, however, the trend towards centralized 
power is unmistakable and the factors which actuate 
it are not obscure. Broadly speaking there are three 
which are fundamental: rapid population growth, 
with an urban congestion intensifying all local prob- 
lems; tremendous technological advance, breaking 
inherited patterns in every walk of life; increased re- 
liance on government for individual support, to .» 
considerable extent actively fostered by the executive 
because politically advantageous. 

In these interlocking basic factors root most of the 
myriad problems which have caused people to turn 
to centralized authority as a panacea. That they can 
be solved better by abandoning traditional methods 
of responsible local action is highly questionable. 

Such has not been the case in Soviet Russia or 
Red China, which show the most faith in govern- 
ment by decree. Government from the center relies 
on physical rather than moral force. Deterioration 
of the latter is mankind's gravest danger today. 

If the gain in promoting the executive power is du- 
bious, the lose involved for our federal republic is, 
unfortunately, far more certain. Destruction of con- 
stitutional balance is bound to have grave conse- 
quences for the American way of life. legislative 
myopia, for instance, means less careful scrutiny of 
executive policies and consequently more costly 
blunders, at home and abroad, which sharper con- 
gressional criticism might well avert. 

Subordination of the legislatures to the executive, 
of course, further undermines the repute of the form- 
er, which at best has been none too high in recent 
years. Without the diminished prestige of the State 
assemblies it would not have been possible for the 
Supreme Court to order their reapportionment along 
arbitrary lines. The lessened authority of Congress 
makes it logical to extend the franchise to illiterates. 

What is essential is that the best brains should now 
be available to the executive arm, which explains 
why the honor students in our universities are re- 
cruited in ever greater numbers by the constantly 
proliferating federal agencies. 

It is not a happy picture for those who revere the 
American tradition and would prefer the old repub- 
lic to the imperial status which, as in ancient Rome, 
requires military mobilization both for wars abroad 
and for riots at home. But, if the trend towards cen- 
tralization is to be controlled, it must first be under- 
stood as a phenomenon of our age. The era is past 
when Senator Calhoun could tell President Jackson 
that he must come down to Congress and explain 
himself, if he wanted that Senator's support. 

Now the technique is for the President to summon 
the lawmakers to the White House in batches, brief- 
ing them there on what he is planning and saying 
what he wants done to facilitate his grand design. 
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WATERMAN-BIG PEN CORPORATION 

Milford. Conn. 
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BONUS FOR THE USER 

With a BIC fine or medium ball pen there's no point to 
sharpen, no "down-time"... stays the same comfortable, 
efficient length. BIC writes to the last drop. And only 
BIC is Guaranteed to write first time, every time. Never 
skips, smears or clogs. Priced so low it can cut your 
writing cost up to 50%. America's =1 Brand — and no 
wonder. 



BONUS FOR THE BUYER 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER NOW AT YOUR OFFICE SUPPLIER 

BUY THIS - 12 Dozen BIC Pens from your local 
stationer at your regular price. 

GET THIS FREE! 

Swingline 99 Stapler $3.50 Retail Value. 




Order BIC Bonus D-1872 

Contains 8 Doz. Medium Point (general, all purpose writing). 
4 Doz. Fine Point (preferred by accountants and secretaries). 
Available in all blue, all black or blue/black/ red assortment. 




'66 Pljrnouth Fleet 
Favorite 




It's what's in the car 
that makes what's on the paper 
more than a lot of fine print. 

And it doesn't take 
5o,ooo miles to prove it. 



No fleet car can be any better than the thought 
that goes into its engineering, the care that goes into 
its manufacture, and the quality standards 
to which it is built. Trouble with some Meet cars is you 
never know these things until after you've driven them. 

Not with Plymouth. Our 5-year/50.000-mile warranty* 
on the parts that keep you going is your assurance that 
Plymouth puts these vital Heet things first. Your confidence 
in your own good judgment will be confirmed once 
you drive Plymouth's 1 1 9-inch-wheelbase Fury, 
or 1 1 6-inch-wheelbasc Belvedere. Call your nearest 
Plymouth Dealer or leasing company for full particulars. 



♦ Hero's how Plymouth's 5-yoar/50,000-mile engine and d 
train warranty protects you: Chrysler Corporation confidently 
warrants all of the following vital parts of its 1966 cars tor 

5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes first, during which 
time any such parts that prove defective In material and work- 
manship will be replaced or repaired at a Chrysler Motors 
Corporation Authorized Dealer's place of business without 
charge for such pans or labor: engine block, head and internal 
parts, intake manifold, water pump, transmission case and 
internal parts (excepting manual clutch), torque converter, 
drive shaft, universal |oints, rear axle and differential and rear 
wheel bearings. Required maintenance: The following main- 
tenance services are required under the warranty— change 
engine oil every 3 months or 4,000 miles, whichever comes 
first; replace oil filler every second oil change; clean carburetor 
air filter every 6 months and replace it every 2 years; and every 

6 months furnish evidence of this required service to a Chrysler 
Motors Corporation Authorized Dealer and request him to 
certify receipt of such evidence and your car's mileage. Simple 
enough for such important protection. 



Let yourself go... VlymOUtfi 

VIP f-L'RY HELVEIIKKf: VALIANT BARRACUDA 
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Businessmen's forecast: 



More 
boom 

in 66 

A Nation's Business outlook survey 
of top executives tells reasons why 



In tup: beginning it was little 
more than a crayon mark, hesitant- 
ly drawn in the up position by 
statisticians whose graphs have a 
way of reducing romance to re- 
dundancy. 

It was overdue when it arrived. 
And there were those on the wel- 
coming committee who were hard 
put to hide their imp.it ience. 

Some even speculated dourly that 
it probably wouldn't amount to 
much. 

Bui it did. 

It weathered crises. It confounded 
economists. It delimited politicians 
who were In and dismayed many 
who were Out. It flabbergasted 
forecasters. And it bewitched the 
businessman. 

"It," of course, is the remarkable 
American boom which began 55 
months ago— an unprecedented run 
of expansion that is still going 
strong and is likely to keep right 
on rolling well into next year. That, 
at any rate, is the expectation of a 
majority of the 260 top business 



leaders who participated in a sur- 
vey just completed by Nation's 
Business. Barring some unfore- 
seen calamity, they find nothing 
that could puncture prosperity in 
the short-term future. 

A combination of forces is holding 
the boom in high gear, as the op- 
timists see it. Stepped-up military 
spending is one important impetus- 
adding force. But there are others: 
A high rate of consumer buying, 
continued hefty outlays by industry 
for new plant and equipment, ris- 
ing persona] income and increased 
spending by local, state and federal 
governments. 

Then there is the confidence-gen- 
erating momentum of the boom it- 
self. It is, after all, a lusty prodigy 
among booms. It has made jobs 
and lifted standards through all but 
the bleakest backwaters of the econ- 
omy. As one businessman remarks, 
"It's going to take more than one 
year to slow down a boom as strong 
as this one." 

While confidence is widespread, 



Airline president Floyd Hall 
is bullish across the board, 
says gains in his field will re- 
flect basic economic strength. 




MORE BOOM IN '66 



there are those who see dangers or 
flaws in the current growth cycle. 
A majority of businessmen, for ex- 
ample, fear that Washington is 
playing fast and loose with inflation 
dangers by earmarking increasing 
dollars for welfare-state programs 
at the same time that defense spend- 
ing is being escalated. Others, wari- 



ly reviewing the age of the boom, 
question whether any expansion 
this long-lived can be sustained in- 
definitely without downward inter- 
ruption. 

"The tremendous growth of the 
past four years has 'borrowed' from 
future growth." asserts Hotel Corpo- 
ration of America President Roger 



He foresees the econ- 
off in the months 



P. Sonnabend. 
omy leveling 
ahead. 

In sharp contrast is the evaluation 
of Eugene 0. Zorn, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and economist of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. He pre- 
dicts further advances, and declares, 
"Underlying growth forces -'the 
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A. Ryder, trucking exec- 
utive, looks for more growth, 
feels Viet Nam conflict will 
have little impact on business. 




Warnock of Armstrong 
Cork expects Viet Nam to put 
new upward pressures under 
wholesale prices of industry. 



II 
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promise of the 1960's'-are strong, 
and they will be reinforced by in- 
creased military spending and up- 
ward price pressures." 

The latest Nation's Business 
survey, like those before it in a semi- 
annual series dating back to 19,56, 
asked key executives in leading 
companies representing a cross sec- 



tion of the economy to tell in writ- 
ing what they expect of the busi- 
ness outlook in general and their 
own businesses in particular-and 
why. They were invited to look 
ahead to mid-1966. Three fourths 
of the replies came from board 
chairmen, vice chairmen, presidents 
and chief executive officers; the re- 



mainder from managers operating 
close to the presidential level. Of 
250 responding, 59 per cent pre- 
dict new gains in business between 
now and the middle of next year; 
38 per cent anticipate a leveling 
trend, and only three per (rent fore- 
cast a downturn. In the small group 
of (continued on page 122) 
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EISENHOWER ON 



THE CHOICE 
AMERICANS 
MUST MAKE 



An exclusive Nation's Business interview 
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General Eisenhower, in the dedication to your new book, 
"The White House Years: Waging Peace," you express 
the hope that your grandchildren will enjoy the freedoms 
that we have now and that these will not be lost when 
they are adults. Many of our readers also have grand- 
children, and are concerned, too, about maintaining free- 
doms. Do you see any real danger that Americans may 
lose some of the freedoms they have today? 

Well, just as a matter of history, we must take note of 
what happens to a nation when it becomes affluent 
after a long period of work and adventurous activity 
have brought it to a position of great prominence and 
prosperity. 

Thereafter, you begin to have a different atmo- 
sphere in a society. As long as the Roman nation 
made patriotism almost the basis of its whole philos- 
ophy, as long as each citizen took great pride in the 
fact that he had served in the army and had done his 
duty as a soldier, as long -in other words— as citizens 
were carrying on the work of pushing for the greater 
strength and glory of Rome, they were a great nation. 
They ruled practically all of the known territory of 
the earth. 

But when they got rich and began to be more con- 
cerned with circuses than with their duties, and when 
they found that they could let the nation collect the 
taxes from abroad or wherever it wanted to, pretty 
soon they got to the point of dissolution. And Gib- 
bon's history was written of a tragedy rather than of 
a great and constructive accomplishment. 

Today the United States has gotten to the highest 
point up to this moment in prosperity and general in- 
come, expressed in terms of the conveniences and 
all the comforts and things that individuals like; ex- 
celling in this regard any nation in history. But we 
should not assume that we are not prey to the same 
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with the distinguished former President 



kind of deterioration that has afflicted other socie- 
ties. 

So what I am really concerned with is this: Are we 
fi tting so used to riches in the United States that we 
are losing some of those great qualities that did so 
much to bring us to the place where we are now? The 
initiative? The sense of self-assurance? Self-confi- 
dence? The ambition to do for oneself and one's fami- 
ly and one's locality? 

Are we losing some of these qualities and. there- 
fore, risking the loss of the liberties that will come 
about when some centralized government begins to 
perform more and more things for us? 

A big part of it is the increased reliance on centralized 
government? 

That is correct. More reliance because we are offered 
so many things. And the bill gets bigger and bigger 
and is reaching more and more people. Finally, 
everybody is told "Well, just leave your problems to 
us. We are the bright boys, and we will do it for you. 
Don't worry." 

Well, if we are going to lose our kind of personal 
ambition and individualism, that kind of citizenship 
responsibility, then the future begins to look dark 
indeed. 

It is often argued, because of our fast-moving and com 
plex age, that only the federal government is sufficiently 
big and well equipped to handle our problems. How do 
you answer this argument, General? 

Well, I'd put it this way: I think that the millions of 
economic and social and political decisions that are 
made each day by a whole nation, if respected and 
properly applied by the several echelons of govern- 
ment as envisioned and set up under our Constitu- 
tion, give us a much greater assurance of continued 



prosperity and progress and the attainments of our 
basic aspirations and objectives than do the opin- 
ions and decisions of a few political figures in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

How can this idea of individual responsibility be gotten 
across to people at a time when politicians are able to 
argue so persuasively in favor of federal programs of 
one kind or another? 

Human nature seems to be the only unchanging 
thing in this whole world. Even terrain changes. But 
go back to the time of Pericles, and study the history 
of his time, and you find that human nature is still the 
most stable or most rigid in its basic characteristics. 

It would be foolish to think that we are now going 
to change human nature. But if we take the history 
of this country and show that free government is still 
under test, that it is not a completely proved philos- 
ophy for the long term, then, maybe we can appeal to 
self-interest— as well as to any other higher instincts 
of man— to get him to do the things he should do. It 
is his choice. 

I am perfectly certain myself that the best answer 
to overcentralized government is better local and 
state government. Strangely enough, it seems that in 
local and state government more malfeasance and 
more crookedness have come to light than in the 
federal government. 

Here and there, you hear of some of it at the fed- 
eral level, like the Teapot Dome scandal and a few 
others. But by and large, that part of it that has be- 
come visible has been in local government. 

The real answer is, in my opinion, for these local 
government to perform better. And that must come 
from the education of their citizens— better informa- 
tion and participation. 

And I think, among other things, we have got to 
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"It's a false assumption that 
wisdom of the United States 
is centered in Washington'.' 




make the words "patriotism," "sacrifice," "citizen- 
ship"— these terms— mean more, as they once did. 

When I was a boy, any Fourth of July orator who 
didn't set up and talk about at least the Civil War 
and the Revolutionary War— as we used to say, "Pull 
a few feathers out of the eagle's tail"— we didn't think 
anything of him. 

Now, today, you are considered sort of a square if 
you say that we ought to talk about patriotic in- 
stincts. And this is part of what I am talking about— 
Ihe softening of the character of the individual, which 
means in the long run the softening of the nation. 
We have got to be tougher with ourselves. 

The federal government seems to be more and more 
involved in activities that pertain to local problems. Do 
you feel that citizens can really solve their problems if 
they show more initiative at the community level? 

Let me say this: The federal government doesn't get 
any revenue that doesn't come from the localities. It 
gets its money from taxes. 

Now, they do get a little more by printing a little 
money and through their borrowing capacity and the 
authority of the federal government. But by and 
large, the money Washington gets, it takes away from 
us. 

Why do they know more about local problems than 
we do ourselves? Let's take a little town like this one 
—Gettysburg. Why does the federal government have 
greater wisdom in finding solutions for its problems 
than the people living here? 

I think it's a falsi' assumption that the wisdom of 
the United States is centered in Washington. And 
I think it is on that assumption that we are so ready 
to give up our own responsibilities and powers of 
decision. Let the money go there, and then some of 
it will come back to us under schemes and plans and 



programs that the bureaucrats say are proper and 
justified. 

I think there ought to be more local pride. Our 
schools and the private local organizations that we 
have should indoctrinate our people by stressing 
local pride and local responsibility and authority. In 
the long run I simply don't believe it is possible to 
make laws centrally that can completely and wisely 
govern a nation as big as ours. 

The conditions in the Stale of Washington are 
very different from conditions in Florida. And all 
across the way, when you go to the desert, the moun- 
tains or the agricultural regions or the great indus- 
trial centers, conditions are different. I just don't 
believe that we should have laws that assume com 
plete conformity across the board. 

One of our great American principles is free collective 
bargaining. Is the federal government moving too deeply 
into labor-management relations? 

Well, they give guidelines, and I think that govern- 
ing our economy by guidelines is false and bad. I 
believe that when the federal government throws its 
whole weight, its political weight, and every kind of 
influence it can bring to bear to dictate the prices of 
this country, it is going outside its province, 

I do think the federal government has a right to 
call attention to such things as wage-price spirals, 
the danger of inflation and the risks that we run with 
an inflation trend. AH of that kind of thing is per- 
fectly proper, but it should be done in terms of dia- 
logue or debate. When they definitely intervene in 
these things with a so-called constitutional responsi- 
bility, then I think it is wrong, very wrong. 

There seems to be quite a widespread feeling now that 
Uncle Sam has to keep things booming. Is this one of the 
jobs of government? 
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General Eisenhower makes an emphatic point to Nation's Business 
Associate Editor Paul Hencke and Managing Editor Tait Trussell. 



The government should keep political and economic 
conditions in this country so that every man feels 
free to fulfill his own ambitions as long as he doesn't 
trample on the similar rights of others or ignore his 
obligations as a citizen. 

Now, I think that the effort to keep a boom going 
when maybe a boom is not called for always, this is a 
matter of a few people saying they know better what 
is good for all of us than we do ourselves. 

1 do not want to appear as criticizing the need for 
national decisions affecting our currency, the value of 
our dollar, protecting it abroad and all the rest of it. 
All these things have to be done because no individ- 
ual can do them. But I think they ought to be done 
with the greatest concern for the mass of economic 
opinion— plain common sense. 

I don't think we should follow any one school of 
thought. We should strive here and see what every 
professional believes about these things. I flatly dis- 
agree with all those economists who say that it 
should be a deliberate policy of government to have 
unbalanced budgets, that we need to spend more 
money in the economy through the federal govern- 
ment than we take in. In the long run, this is a cer- 
tain route to inflation. Creeping inflation, you see, 
has a tendency finally to become galloping infla- 
tion. Thai's the thing we should remember. 

We have never had experience with a completely 
"out-of-hand" inflation, even though I believe that in 
the seven years from 1945 to 1952, the cost of living 
went up about 47 per cent. That was quite a heavy 
rise. And we seem to have a little bit now right 
along that line. 

The policy of our govenuuent should be to sustain 
the value of the dollar. 

One reason is that we have become very dependent 
in our economy on pensions, insurance policies, on 



savings deposits, on the purchase of government 
bonds, and so forth. 

Now, if we are going constantly to find that when 
we put money into bonds, insurance policies, savings 
banks and so on, we are going to get back in our old 
age only half of what we put in, sooner or later 
there is going to be a loss of confidence. And this is 
going to bring about a disastrous situation. You just 
can't do that. 

Someone told me, although I never looked it up, 
that everybody who bought E bonds in World War II 
was told he was going to get back $1,000 for what- 
ever he put in-$750, I think-that this was a very 
fine investment. Well, I was told that no one got 
back, in real purchasing power, as much as he put 
in. This is, to my mind, the government fooling its 
people. 

Well, General, what do you think is the wisest economic 
policy right now? We have had an unbalanced budget 
and we haven't seemed to have had much inflation. 

As a matter of fact, we seem to be in a sustained rise 
in economic productivity and general prosperity that 
has lasted longer than in any similar period in our 
history. Some are saying it is because of our policies 
of reducing taxes. Well, this is just wonderful except 
for this: If it is true, why don't we reduce taxes to 
zero? So if you reduce this argument to the alisurd, 
you begin to say somewhere along the line, "There 
must lie a proper level." 

Another thing, why in the first place did taxes 
have to go so very high? Why did our debt have 
to get so big? The costs of the war, of course, are 
one great answer. And the fact is that even during 
the war, our prices went up rapidly, in spite of OPA 
and all of its activities. Not only did you have 
black markets here and there, (continued on page 78) 
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TURNED DOWN 
FEDERAL DOLLARS 



A brand new report made by political scientists 
analyzes just why U. S. urban renewal was dropped 



A fast- growing, little southern city has a lesson 
for hundreds of the nation's metropolises. 

In a classic illustration of democracy, Orlando, 
Florida (pop. 101,5<J0) proved last fall that an en- 
lightened people can decide what's best for their own 
community. At issue was whether the city would 
accept money and the rules from Washington on how 
to improve the community or whether it would have 
the pride to renew on its own. 

After a highly charged educational campaign, an 
informed public killed the proposal to use federal 
urban renewal for its blighted section in so stunning 
an upset that it was made the subject of a special 
academic study. Political scientists from the Center 
for Practical Politics at Florida's Rollins College 
conducted the research under the direction of Prof. 
Paul Douglass. 

This just-completed study of an urban renewal 
battle traces in detail how the community made up 
its mind. It comes at a time when billions of federal 
urban renewal dollars are being temptingly waved 
under the noses of city officials elsewhere in the 
country, and when some cities are having second 
thoughts alwut whether the federal program of sub- 
sidized slum clearance is really worth it. 

The urban renewal controversy started in 1961 
when Orlando set up an urban renewal agency, hired 
an administrator and began to develop a $21.5 mil- 
lion program according to the federal blueprint for 
dealing with city blight. 
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John B. Newsom. city commissioner of Orlando. 
Fla., organized successful opposition to federal 
urban renewal plan thai had initial local support. 



Everybody seemed behind the program— the city 
newspapers, banks, building materials suppliers, sav- 
ings and loan organizations, business organizations, 
real estate, welfare officials, some religious leaders, 
the school sujKrintendent and the mayor. 

Foolproof machinery 

The federal program was promoted through a co- 
ordinated effort which included a citizen advisory 
council, publications acclaiming federal renewal, 
speeches by city officials, a flood of news releases, 
and public meetings run by city agencies. 

Rollins researchers described the effort as "stan- 
dardized as the legislative language of the law itself, 
as foolproof in its sequence of operations as an elec- 
tric eye in opening doors and as carefully timed as 
the calendar of Lent." 

Detailed plans were drafted for a 100-acre area, 
providing clearance of 60 acres, major street im- 
provements, rerouting of traffic, coordination of resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial use, and reservation 
of school and recreation areas. 

Public debate was carried on with all the trappings 
of a political campaign— which it was and all the 
standard arguments you'd hear in any city were 
thoroughly aired. 

"Urban renewal is the only program which assures 
that every family is satisfactorily relocated in decent, 
safe and sanitary housing at a price which they can 
afford to pay." declared the urhan renewal adminis- 
trator. He pledged each family a chance to relocate 
in its former neighborhood, (continued on page 102) 



City voters killed the federal project in spite of an intensive pre-election phoning operation to seek support. 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP: PART 



SENSING WHO 
CAN COMMAND 



What will our next move be' Is he the right man for the job? 
What's the competition up to? Typical and demanding questions 
of life in the executive suite. Questions the computers or consul- 
tants can't always answer. They take the special wisdom acquired 
through long years in charge of getting answers and getting re- 
sults. This is a priceless asset business veterans possess, fn this 
issue, Nation's Business brings you the fifth part of a series: 
Lessons of Leadership. The series is presenting the accumulated 
wisdom of respected statesmen of American business fold in in- 
terviews with Nation's Business editors. 



Crawford Grkenewalt hesitated, savor- 
ing the question. If he had his business life 
to live over again, would he do anything dif- 
ferent. 

The pause is understandable, for the busi- 
ness life of Crawford H. Greenewalt, now 63. 
has spanned the most revolutionary advance 
in industrial technology the world has known; 
and he has witnessed it from an apex of leader- 
ship in the scientific-industrial community. 

Mr. Greenewalt has become eminent in this 
community. He was president of E. L du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, Inc., from 1948 
until he stepped up to what he calls the half- 
time job of chairman of the board in 1962. 

This half-time job competes with a formi- 
dable list of other activities for Mr. Greene- 
wait's energy and extensive intellectual in- 
terests. Not the least of these interests is a 
passion for photographing and studying hum- 
mingbirds, a hobby that takes Mr. Greene- 
walt and his wife, the daughter of a previous 
Du Pont president, to remote parts of the 
Americas. 

Mr. Greenewalt believes he would have been 



happy to have achieved less in business than 
he did. But that isn't the way things hap- 
pened. He is the son of a Philadelphia physi- 
cian, went to work for Du Pont as a chemist 
in 1922, right out of college. He was directly 
involved in the development of nylon and in 
the wartime atomic energy effort. He is one 
of business' most articulate students of the 
art of leadership and the mystic ingredients 
that make for leadership, which he discusses 
in this interview. 

Mr. Greenewalt, you have written that manage- 
ment has "the prime responsibility of filling its 
own shoes." Do you mean that is the topmost 
task? 

That is one of the major ones. 1 have known 
too many occasions where one man kept on 
running the show all by himself. Then he 
died and all hell broke loose. 

You have to look at the job of running a 
major company as a trusteeship. The presi- 
dent must do his job and see that succession is 
provided for when it comes time for him to 
step out. 

Many people act as if they are never going 
to die or retire. They act as though somebody 
will simply come along to handle things. But 
too often nobody does come along. 

It's a curious fact that people accumulate an 
aura of indispensability. They honestly get to 
thinking, "Nobody can run a business like I 
can." 

Well, how do you choose your successor? You 
had to go through the process of recommend- 
ing your successor when you stepped down as 
president in 1962. 

Our organization is headed by an executive 
committee of the (continued on page 110) 
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WHAT TO EXPECT NEXT 
FROM RED CHINA 

An inside look at the strange strengths 
and strategies of this communist nation 



It now appears certain that our true enemy in 
Viet Nam— Communist China-will become even more 
formidable in the next few years. 

This worrisome outlook isn't based on any new 
size-up of Red China's military prowess: Assumed 
growth of the country's atomic weapons industry, for 
example, has long since been cranked into Western- 
ers' power appraisals. 

It's based, instead, on a deep new look at Red 
China's economy, long the bane of Mao Tse-tung's 
dictatorship. 

An appraisal of the enigmatic Red nation by politi- 
cal and economic experts reveals potentials for eco- 
nomic growth that could be the basis for frightening 
Chinese adventuring in the future. These analysts 
have toured China, keep in constant contact with in- 
formation sources in Hong Kong, Japan and other 
listening posts, and have access to the best free world 
monitoring services of Red Chinese activity. 

Their appraisal was made expressly for Nation's 
Business against the backdrop of events in Viet 
Nam and the Indian subcontinent. 

What the experts find is: 

That the Red Chinese have the technological capa- 
bility to leap from the Middle Ages to the mid-Twen- 
tieth Century in a single field in one staggeringly 
quick jump whenever they really want to; 

That Peiping has taken steps toward straightening 
out its agricultural mess; 

That. China's expanding international trade prom- 
to bring in new Western-built machines for 
developing industry and untapped raw materials; 

That the Red Chinese have increasing abilities to 
use trade as an offensive weapon against under- 
developed nations, as well as against America's mar- 
kets. 

The experts even rate Peiping's massive armed 
forces— some 2.7 million men— as an economic plus. 
Soldiers don't strain the economy because arms and 
equipment are neither abundant nor elaborate. And 



the army, a big food producer on its own account 
when deployed to the fields, is also a powerful agent 
in easing shortages. 

Will all of the economic advances really come 
about? 

There are many reasons for saying no. 

For one thing, ideology and bungling inherent in the 
communist system have sabotaged progress in the 
past and will slow it in the future. For another, the 
economic and military strength of the United States 
and its friends is also growing at a rapid pace, forcing 
the Chinese to climb doubly fast just to stay where 
they are. 

Nor does economic growth automatically mean 
Red China will stick to its present policies. 

Today's leaders are mission-minded, to be sure. 
Their self-appointed task is to combat revisionist 
Russian communism as much as Western capitalism. 
They have instilled into China's 700 millions a sense 
of pur|X)se so strong that it is obvious even to the 
blindest visitor. Its rulers have set their sights on 
world leadership, and China's coming challenge to the 
U. S.-and the U. S. S. R.— could make the cold war 
of the past 20 years look like a parlor game. 

But the next 10 years must bring some change of 
leadership. The survivors of the Long March of the 
early 1930's will have to be replaced by men who did 
not fight for power and who have spent their adult 
lives under a rigid dictatorship. So the present gov- 
ernment is absorbed with the problem of succession. 
It means to create an elite that is Red first and expert 
second; but the outcome could be that it's the tech- 
nologists who come out on top and the crusaders for 
global communism who lose. 

Many questions plague the aging hierarchy in 
Peiping. One nightmare is that growing prosperity 
may build up a desire in the Chinese people to live in 
friendship with the rest of the world. 

With all its inconsistencies and problems. Red 
China unquestionably is the biggest menace to the 
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RED CHINA 

continued 

world's peace and prosperity, and 
its military and commercial chal- 
lenges are inextricably bound up 
with each other. Sorting through the 
pluses and minuses, here's why the 
analysts foresee growing dangers: 

The economy bounces back 

Red China is on the threshold 
of its third five-year plan. The 
time seems ripe for an advance that 
ean be trumpeted abroad. The 
years from 1963 through 1965 have 
been used to repair the havoc 
caused by the Great Leap and the 
calamitous harvests of 1959-61. 
These years revealed how China's 
leadership can throw ideology 
overboard when economic realities 
become harsh enough. 

Instead of concentrating on 
heavy industry, as the Marxist gos- 
pel stipulates. China's leaders have 
given first priority to agriculture 
and second to light industry. Signs 
are that the new plan will continue 
the same policies. 

For any developing country to 
renounce prestige projects and 
concentrate on the necessities of 
life is an unusual pattern of priori- 
ties. When and where did agricul- 
ture ever yield a quick return? 
Rut it promises in the long run to 
provide a rock-steady foundation 
for future industrial development 
And present farm policies could 
brighten China's image still further 
in the eyes of the uncommitted 
world, for they aim to solve prob- 
lems in ways appropriate for an 
undeveloped economy. 

China wants a growing volume 
of food and raw materials both for 
domestic industry and export, em- 
ployment for its vast population 
and a domestic market to stimulate 
industrial growth. 

Harvests have been rising since 
the 1961 low and this year looks 
like a bumper crop -thanks partly 
to good weather. Food grain and 
potatoes should exceed the 185 mil- 
lion tons grain equivalent of 1957. 
Cotton, sugar, jute, rapeseed all 
promise well. 

This improvement does not mean 
that China will stop importing food 
grains. Imports will go on for 
some time yet. Food output has 
expanded but not as much as 
China's massive population, and 
it is impossible to build up a stock- 
pile from home production. Im- 
ports are needed to supply grain 
reserves that can be used in bad 
years. 



Peiping's farm policy should not 
be talked down. It would be surpris- 
ing if, in the long run, Red China's 
agricultural production does not 
rise more steadily and more steep- 
ly than that of, say, India. 

Industrial plant is developing, too. 
Rut China is still a long way from 
challenging the world's industrial 
powers. Output last year rose by 
15 per cent and is slated to climb 
by a further 11 per cent this year. 
Rut these figures are reported by 
the Chinese, who report almost 
nothing that doesn't picture the 
economy as moving forward. 

What is significant is that indus- 
trial development is directed to- 
ward serving agriculture. So the 
greatest progress is in such branches 
as fertilizers, pesticides and insec- 
ticides, small electrical pumps and 
generators, tools, natural and syn- 
thetic textiles, as well as in produc- 
ing machinery to make these goods. 

These industries have made big 
strides and there will be more to 
come in the next two to three years. 
In these fields China has- techno- 
logically speaking -pulled itself up 
by its own bootstraps. It has taught 
itself to make, for example, all the 
machinery req uire d for large-scale 
ammonia synthesis and many new 
types of plastics. Within recent 
months a Chinese-designed and 
equipped vinyl factory has gone 
into partial operation— well ahead 
of a similar plant being imported 
from Japan. 

New industrial capability 

Heavy industry also has racked 
up technical achievements. Chi- 
nese engineers have made a 12,000- 
ton hydraulic press and are able 
to design and produce large power 
generators, heavy diesel locomo- 
tives, many electronic measuring 
devices and most of the equipment 
required in petroleum exploration 
and exploitation. 

Rut the industrial sector still 
lags. Iron and steel, chemicals, ve- 
hicles and many of the engineering 
and machine-building industries re- 
main comparatively neglected and 
even now are working below capa- 
city. And for the most part this 
capacity is ludicrously small com- 
pared with the size of the country. 
Steel capacity is reckoned to be 
around 15 million tons a year; cur- 
rent output 8-10 million tons. Hong 
Kong observers rate vehicle capaci- 
ty at no more than 20,000 units a 
year. 

Rrilliant marksmanship is not 
needed to pinpoint the weaknesses 
of China's industry. Apart from 
its size and the fact that it is sub-.- 



ject to rigid planning, it is un- 
balanced and suffers from un- 
skilled and top-heavy management, 
much obsolescent machinery and 
a captive and ignorant market. 

The country's leaders are aware 
of these defects, and drives to 
streamline management techniques 
are under way. Rureaucracy is to 
be pruned to a minimum. Techno- 
logical backwardness is to be over- 
come by training more designers, 
by learning from the example of 
industrialized nations, by encour- 
aging the adoption of new tech- 
niques. 

Industry's strengths are less easy 
to judge. If given the freedom to 
do the job, Chinese designers, scien- 
tists and engineers can give their 
country an industry as advanced 
as any in the world. Rut the 
sheer size of the job of industriali- 
zation will hold progress to a 
modest rate for at least these first 
years. 

China plays leapfrog 

The nation's nuclear progress 
shows what sort of technological 
leap Communist China can make if 
it really wants to. 

China exploded its first A-bomb in 
October 1964, its second in Mav 
1905. Thanks to U. S. intelligence, 
the tests came as no surprise. The 
shock was the use of uranium 235 
rather than the less sophisticated 
238. This suggests that Chinese scien- 
tists have the ability to make an H- 
bomb before the end of the decade. 

The bill for nuclear weapons to 
date can only be guessed at on the 
basis of similar programs carried 
out by other powers-a total ex- 
penditure of perhaps $2.5 billion 
between 1959 and 1964 and current 
annual outlays of some $500 mil- 
lion; a further $5.5 billion between 
now and 1975 to provide an ar- 
senal of nuclear bombs, though not 
the means to deliver them. How 
big a bite does this take out of 
China's total resources? No one 
outside China can say, since vir- 
tually no economic statistics have 
been released during the current dec- 
ade. Statistically speaking. China 
gets more and more inscrutable. 

What is clear is that the nuclear 
program is monopolizing the best 
scientific brains, and the rest of 
the economy is suffering for it. It 
must also have put a heavy strain 
on some branches of Chinese in- 
dustry already disrupted by the 
withdrawal of Soviet technicians 
and aid in 1960. 

Rut in Chinese eyes this is a 
small price to pay for the tremen- 
( continued on page 84 J 
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WOULD YOU CARRY MORE OF THE 




INSURANCE YOU NEED IF YOU COULD PAY 
FOR IT A LITTLE AT A TIME? 






Sometimes you have a queasy 
feeling that you really should 
have more insurance. 

This is followed by a sharp pain 
as you think of the new annual 
hole it would dig in the old 
budget. 

So you don't do anything about 
it. Right? Well here's kindly old 
us with help and comfort. 

The St. Paul Insurance Com- 
panies have a Budget Plan. Pay 
by the month. (Just the way you 
pay for the car unless you're very, 
very rich.) 

Is this unique? No. Most insur- 
ance companies offer the same 
kind of plan, to be frank about it. 

What you get special with The 
St. Paul is totally contemporary 



methods with old fashioned 
Dickensian virtues. 

Stability 
We aren't going to fade out on 
you. We've been in business 1 1 2 
years and we plan on sticking 
around. 

Value 

You can't stay in business for a 
century unless you're giving 
people something good for their 
money. Right? Right. 

Solvency 
When the time comes to pay you, 
the money is ready. 

We sell all kinds of insurance: 
business, property, casualty, life. 
Why don't you buy some? 

On our Budget Plan, if you like. 



We've been called the 
World's Quietest Insurance 
Company, but our agents 

will talk. Look for 
them in the ye/low pages. 

THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 




Serving yov utoond tilt world . tround Iht clock 

St. Paul Fire and Marino Insurance Company 
S1. Paut Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Lite Insurance Company 
St. Paul. Minnesota 55102 



A LOOK AHEAD 



age businessman's health 




a year 
a year 
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1 person out of 12 

Injured 

1 person out of 6 
Chronic ailment 

1 out of 12 
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New company health benefits? 

(Credit & Finance) 

Atomic Santa Glaus 

(Construction) 

What the ad men found 

(Marketing ) 





AGRICULTURE 

"I figure my land will go up $80 an 
acre in the next four years. " 

That's an Iowa farmer talking a few 
weeks ago about the impact of the 
Administration's farm bill on acreage 
he bought this spring. 

He illustrates the outlook for farm 
land values in particular and much 
undeveloped land in general. 

Government farm programs push 
values higher on acreage approved for 
growing subsidized crops. 

In Dixie, delayed reaction to new 
farming techniques plus general eco- 
nomic upturn there gives a surge. 

Citrus groves, prune orchards go 
for $12,000 an acre or more in Cali- 
fornia for subdivisions, a phenomenon 
repeated in other urbanizing areas. 

Gentleman farmers still bid up 
some farm prices as they invest in 
land, cattle, citrus. Crackdown by 
federal taxmen against purchase of 
farms as deliberate tax-ducking ma- 
neuvers hardly slows up demand. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Some city— maybe yours— will get 
a $300 million Christmas present, 
courtesy of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. And that's only a starter be- 
cause the project will probably open 
up many related new business oppor- 
tunities in the area. 



The goody is the so-called National 
Accelerator Laboratory, which will 
have the world's most powerful atom 
smasher— estimated building cost, 
$300 million; annual operating cost, 
$60 million; permanent employees, 
about 2,000, mostly high-energy 
physicists. 

AEC and scientists at the National 
Academy of Science are selecting the 
winner now from 25 semifinalists. An- 
nouncement is due in late December. 
About 125 areas originally applied. 

Winner will surely face backbiting; 
Congress must still appropriate the 
cash in next year's budget. 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

Insurance industry strains to see 
if medicare will touch off widespread 
demand by employers and employee 
groups for changes in group medical 
policies as related to retirees. Many 
experts think it will. 

If so. this could offer new competi- 
tive openings for rivals. 

New compulsory government medi- 
cal plan for people over 65 largely 
offers coverage now being paid for by 
employers in many group plans. 

This means few employers are go- 
ing to want to pay for coverage dupli 
eating Uncle Sam's for retirees, in 
su ranee men figure. They II seek to 
sell additional coverage for younger 
workers, instead. 




Such as: Some seers expect addi- 
tion of dental care, extension of major 
medical benefits to more workers. 
Other companies may want to buy 
coverage for retirees that starts where 
medicare ends— extra days in hospi 
tals. private nurses, for example. 
Some unions indicate they'll ask em- 
ployers to pay the $3 a month charge 
for medicare's voluntary extra cover- 
age provisions. 

(For more on health see "Labor.") 

FOREIGN TRADE 

America's problems raise puzzling 
questions for U. S. businessmen over 
seas; companies try to prepare their 
people going abroad. 

Viet Nam. balance of payments, 
civil rights are touchy topics. 

"On Viet Nam, we try to expose the 
businessman both to Administration 
spokesmen and their most vigorous 
critics so he'll know the issues clear- 
ly," says Harold Randall of the Busi- 
ness Council for International Under- 
standing. BCIU prepares business- 
men for living abroad by teaching how 
to get along with foreigners. 

"We're adding a special session on 
the balance of payments because of 
high interest," says Mr. Randall. For- 
eigners want to know about U. S. at- 
tempts to sell more, but spend less 
abroad. A Negro representative of a 
major oil company heads for Africa 



with plans to tell America's critics, 
"Yes, the country has problems, but 
I'm an example of how well a man can 
do who knows his business." 

LABOR 

Ever wonder how your aches and 
pains— which seem to get worse as 
the years pass— compare with those 
of other folks? 

The government's National Center 
for Health Statistics, which counts 
such things, indicates in a new report 
that businessmen are probably a bit 
better off than the average. 

Businessmen (managers, officials 
and proprietors, in the statisticians' 
nomenclature) are slowed down by 
illness about 11 '/ 2 days a year, in- 
cluding four days in bed. But they 
lose only five days of work on the av- 
erage each year. 

Illness keeps farmers off the job 
over nine days, laborers about seven 
days but professional and technical 
workers only four days, the best of 
the lot. 

"The rate of work loss," said the 
analysts in a further breakdown, "was 
highest among self-employed persons 
and among those working for the fed- 
eral government." 

Do you have some chronic problem 
such as an allergy or bum heart? 

So do about 56 per cent of all busi- 
nessmen. But the problem handicaps 
only about eight per cent. 

Businessmen spend more on their 
health than other people do, the sur- 
vey shows. 

MARKETING 

The advertising industry, which is 
constantly trying to hone the appeals 
of its clients to pinpoint markets, con- 
tinues to come up with useful findings 
about Americans. 

One of the newest comes from the 
Advertising Council, a nonprofit group 
of major companies and ad industry 
men who prepare public service ads. 
often in cooperation with the govern- 
ment. 

It is just kicking off a nationwide 



campaign designed to inform minority 
groups of new job opportunities in 
business and to encourage them to 
prepare for the jobs. The council 
found in a study of Negro teen agers 
made in preparation for the ad cam- 
paign that they didn't react at all as 
expected to two terms: 

"Jim Crow" was widely unknown 
or misundersood. So was "white-col- 
lar job." The advertisers found teen- 
agers reacted more favorably to pic- 
tures with both whites and Negroes in 
them than those with Negroes alone. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Steel's lickety-split modernization 
of its mills is being accompanied by 
a less widely known revolution in iron 
ore output. More advances are com- 
ing, experts forecast, although they 
hedge on timing. 

Engineers are hottest on the trail 
of a method to reduce ore to about 
85 per cent iron by chemical methods 
at the mine. That means to take much 
of the oxygen out of the ore before it 
goes to the mill and thus cut costs for 
both transportation and smelting. 

"There's nothing to it in the labora- 
tory," says one expert, "but when you 
try to expand it in scale there are all 
sorts of problems." 

Railroads improve lines, expand 
unit trains in hopes of making their 
costs more competitive with water 
shipment on Great Lakes. But ship- 
builders blueprint ever-bigger, more 
economical ships for lake and ocean 
voyages. 

New ore discoveries, latest tech 
nology that puts lower-grade deposits 
to use combine to cut world market 
price about 20 per cent in last three 
years. Despite big new foreign finds 
U. S. mills get bulk of needs from here 
and Canada. U. S. iron ore produc- 
tion totaled 82 million long tons last 
year, up from 78 million a decade 
earlier. 

TAXATION 

You can expect debate over the 
much-praised congressional plan for 



simplifying state taxation of inter 
state commerce. The proposals by a 
House Judiciary subcommittee won't 
fly through Congress unchallenged. 

Proposals seek to set ground rules 
for states, localities in taxing sales 
and income from goods sold in inter- 
state commerce. But there would be 
no restraint on tax rates. 

Some states, cities aren't going to 
like the idea because it will cut the 
base on which they've been levying 
taxes. Neither will some companies, 
depending on their sales methods. 
But present signs indicate most firms 
will favor it. 

Uncle Sam's Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice would referee the scheme, stir- 
ring some fears of new federal in- 
volvement in state affairs. But pro- 
ponents ask, who else can do the job 
that would have to be done? 

House Judiciary Committee will 
handle the legislation— not Ways and 
Means which normally writes tax bills. 
Subcommittee Chairman Edwin E. 
Willis foresees passage in 1966. His 
committee expects lively hearings 
on specific proposals. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A year from now— fall, 1966— a 
fleet of 40-50 electric railroad cars 
should begin whizzing along railroad 
tracks between New York and Wash- 
ington. They'll test theories for 
speeding transport in this northeast 
corridor as part of Uncle Sam's new- 
ly passed three-year study. 

Five gas turbine rail cars will be 
similarly tested for patronage and 
feasibility between Providence and 
Boston. 

Still another part will look at how 
buses can work as feeders to the rail 
system, and universities will dig into 
research on high-speed equipment. 

Almost as important for planners, 
the government is also launching a 
nationwide system for collecting 
transportation data. You'll want to 
keep an eye on what sort of statistics 
come out of this. They'll be espe- 
cially valuable for attacking other 
urban transit tangles, officials say. 
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PATTERN 

FOR 
SUCCESS 



Human behavior in business: Second in a 
series re-creating the Harvard Business 
School's Advanced Management Program 



els on smacked his forehead with his palm and 
stormed into his office, slamming the door behind him. 

He left Ben standing perplexed in the hall, unable 
to figure out what he had done that got his American 
boss so upset. 

Helson, manager of a Middle-East subsidiary of a 
large American chemical company, stared out the 
window at the truck below— right where it had been 
all day. 

"Ben was fully aware of how important it was to 
get that truck loaded today," he muttered, kicking 
over a trash basket. "He knew damn well it'll be a 
month before we can hire another refrigerated truck 
for even a day in this flea-bitten country. Now we've 
probably lost our biggest potential buyer. 

"Why didn't he tell me when he found out our 
jug stoppers still haven't cleared through customs? I 
could have borrowed some from another firm." 

Ben, a native of the country, thought as we walked 
slowly down the hall: 

"We couldn't ship those jugs without the special 
stoppers. And you don't just interrupt your boss with 
trivial problems he can't do anything about." 

The situation is one of many true cases in human 
behavior you discuss during 13 study-packed weeks 
in Harvard's Advanced Management Program. 

Prof. R«nato Tagiuri, who conducts that part of 
the course called Human Behavior in Organizations, 
has a knack for taking a small situation such as the 
above and extracting from it a blackboard full of les- 
sons for businessmen. 

In this case, the soft-spoken Prof. Tagiuri attempts 
to bring out some of the implications cultural diftor- 
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ences can have for management. He notes among 
other things how greatly peoples differ in what they 
regard as important in authority, responsibility and 
initiative. 

"The greater the traditionalism in a country, the 
less people tend to exercise initiative," Prof. Tagiuri 
says. "You can not expect the people you send abroad 
to operate with the same effectiveness they have at 
home." 

Through cases, lectures and reports by small groups 
of program participants, Prof. Tagiuri tries to provide 
you with a way of thinking about the human aspects 
of management that is systematic and practical. He 

Points brought out in class are 
deliberated in Hamilton Lounge. 



A man of breadth U a man of judgment. So be- 
lieve the designers of the oldest, and undoubtedly 
best known executive development course operating 
today Harvard University's Advanced Management 
Program. 

Nation's Business, with the cooperation of Har- 
vard's Graduate School of Business Administration, 
assigned Associate Editor Walter Wingo to spend 
three months at Harvard studying the program, living 
with the select group of executives taking the course, 
attending classes, reading the texts and cases and 
interviewing the professors. The noted pictorial re- 
porter Franklin McMahon illustrated this series 
which Mr. Wingo wrote. 
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strives to combine the miscellaneous opinions and 
notions you may have formed throughout your busi- 
ness life with some basic ideas developed by be- 
havioral scientists. 

The Italian-bom social psychologist's extensive 
academic career is buttressed by much practical ex- 
perience in many countries as a consultant to busi- 
ness concerns and governmental organizations. Prof. 
Tagiuri also is a respected author in the field of 
management psychology. 

In his view, every person is engaged in a constant 
effort to come to terms with his surroundings in order 
to satisfy his needs. 

In ordt r to deal with the world around him, each 
person has to develop, with effort and time, his own 
idea of the environment. Once he has organized the 
world in his mind to his satisfaction, he tends to hang 
on to that structure passionately— even in the face of 
contradictory facts. 

This representation of the world evolves and 
changes with experience and is colored by a person's 
particular background and make-up. Thus people 
form very personal views of things and situations, 
especially of abstract and complex matters. As a 
result, you can't assume that any two persons 
will see the same management problem exactly the 
same way. 

Multitude of viewpoints 

You and the other participants in the Advanced 
Management Program see some evidence of these 
differences in verbal crossfires that take place daily in 
the amphitheater classrooms in Aldrich Hall and in 
small discussion rooms in the basement of Hamilton 
Hall, your sleeping quarters. 

You are all on about the same management level 
and have the same sets of facts before you, but there 
are as many viewpoints as there are "AMPs." Grad- 
ually you get used to the idea that there are many 
legitimate views of a particular management issue and 
that the good businessman needs to lie keenly aware 
of this fact. You find yourself listening harder. 

"Although it is good practice to try to see how 
others view a situation," Prof. Tagiuri says, "this 
must be done in such a way that your subordinates 
will not feel you are depriving them of your leader- 
ship. 

"A good way to know what others think is through 
daily contacts with them, rather than through meet- 
ings especially set up to find this out." 

Prof. Tagiuri holds that people establish various 
relationships with others to obtain help in dealing 
with their environments and satisfying their needs. 
You are reminded that there are three crucial ways 
in which a person has to place himself in relation to 
others at work. 

The first involves a person's assignment and the 
matter of deciding who does what. Unless a person 



understands his duties and has the skill and compe- 
tence for them, he has trouble getting anything done 
and obtaining what he needs. 

The second involves his positioning with respect to 
influence, authority and power. These relationships 
determine who is boss, who has responsibility, who 
really can swing whom around. 

The third involves sentiments, feelings and affec- 
tions. You become fond of another or dislike him to 
some extent regardless of whether he outranks you 
or not, regardless of his skills. 

The dust must settle 

All people in a work group— whether a factory team 
or a set of executives— must settle these three rela- 
tionships among themselves. 

If a person does not, he is unable to get on with 
his job. He does not know exactly what he is to do. 
who has authority, who is his friend or which ele- 
ments of the environment he can control and which 
he can't. 

Having reached some sort of equilibrium, a man 
tends to resist anything he thinks might upset it. If 
his "web of connections" is broken, he will get busy 
reweaving it. 

When a new boss takes over, for example, all re- 
lationships potentially change. Everyone in the or- 
ganization immediately begins re-establishing con- 
nections with the others. People test each other's 
limits. 

This business of building certain relationships and 
holding to them can be viewed as something that 
men need and want. In this sense it bears on moti- 
vation, a subject constantly in the mind and on the 
lips of management. But motivation is a slippery sub- 
ject. 

Some think people are motivated by the stick, 
some by the carrot. Some talk about a few basic 
needs, others have long lists. What is this mess all 
about? 

"Motivation is not really different from any other 
abstract concept," Prof. Tagiuri assures you during 
one of your biweekly small dinner sessions with a 
professor. 

"No one has ever seen a motive. As with gravity 
and electricity, you can see only its manifestations. 
But you can study the properties of a motive. 

"You know much about motivation already. Per- 
haps too much. I can only suggest ways of putting 
this knowledge in fewer mental boxes for easier use 
in the management setting." 

Motivation's motif 

There are certain characteristics of motivation— in 
addition to the basic need to achieve a stable rela- 
tionship with one's environment, social and physical 

that seem to hold, whatever the approach. 

One is that motivation is to a large extent uncon- 
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You see firsthand the three major ways people act to get a job done. 



scious. By the time a person is an adult, it is difficult 
for him, or anyone else, to tell really why he wants 
something. 

Needs vary with the stage of life, of course. A man 
at 40 experiences many pressing needs that derive 
from his responsihilities to his family and his parents 
and from his struggle for advancement in his com- 
pany. An older man is relieved of many of these 
hurdens. He has other needs that require satisfaction. 

Whatever his needs, a person cannot often satisfy 
them by himself. A businessman must keep this in 
mind. When you help an employee satisfy a need, 
you likely get cooperation. When you impede it, you 
probably cause yourself difficulties. 

Unfortunately, needs often conflict. The mature 
adult deals with these conflicts by learning to tolerate 
i.hem and by setting up priorities. As a manager you 
can help your people overcome their own limits. You 
ran add greatly to a man's world by the way you 
handle his rewards at work. 

One important feature of motivation is that as 
soon as a man partially satisfies his most pressing 
needs, several others emerge and shout for attention. 
The direction of a man's behavior at any one time 
actually is determined by the pressures of his as- 
sorted needs. 

Several attempts have been made to arrange man's 
needs in a hierarchy ranging from the most basic to 



the most sublime. One such arrangement lists: physi- 
cal needs, safety needs, sexual needs, social needs, 
ego needs and self-fulfillment needs. 

Physical needs we know best. They are inflexible; 
it we don't satisfy them, the body will perish. So, we 
take care of them first. But man lives for bread alone 
only when his stomach has been empty for a while. 
When he eats, hunger declines as an important moti- 
vation. 

Once physical needs are satisfied, we concentrate 
on guarding against arbitrary loss of the things we val- 
ue. A man's job, of course, plays a tremendous role in 
satisfying his basic needs. Management actions that 
make a man edgy over whether he is going to keep 
his job can touch off violent responses. 

The need for sex differs from some other basic 
needs in that sex gratification can lie postponed even 
when sex dominates the mind. That is, a person can 
go on to satisfy higher-level needs for now and come 
back to sex at a perhaps more opportune time. 

Friends in need 

Next in line are social needs, most students of the 
subject agree. These include needs for belonging, for 
acceptance by others. Also under this heading is the 
need both to care for someone else and to be cared 
for. Should an employee's social needs be severe- 
ly thwarted, he is apt to become uncooperative, re- 
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Prof. Tagiuri draws a blackboard 
of opinions on human behavior 
from a single episode in a case. 

sistant and antagonistic. This could throw a wrench 
into your business plans. 

Ego needs come next in the hierarchy. They have 
to do with how you see yourself. They are of two 
types. First are those relating to one's self-esteem, 
such as needs for knowledge, self-confidence, com- 
petence, independence and achievement 

Second are those relating to one's reputation, such 
as needs for respect, status, power, recognition. 

A ixrson usually devises an "ego-ideal" which is 
beyond hope of actual attainment. Behavior directed 
toward this ideal provides them with partial satisfac- 
tion of their so-called ego needs. 

The capstone of the hierarchy includes needs for 
fully realizing one's own potentialities, for continued 
self-development and for being creative. 

There are criss-cross connections between various 
needs, methods of satisfying needs and rewards re- 
ceived. For example, a strong need for security could 



impel you both to work hard and to gain new knowl- 
edge which in turn could lead to money, titles and 
the sense of a job well done. 

A good manager will make a careful search for 
what seems to satisfy the needs of the persons work- 
ing around him, you are reminded as the course 
progresses. 

The rating of needs indicates that if there are 
plenty of jobs, and wages are good, and positions are 
secure, more— not less— attention must be paid to 
meeting other needs of workers, needs ordinarily con- 
sidered window dressing. 

Again, when jobs are shaky and working conditions 
physically bad, you cannot comjxmsate by just giving 
a subordinate a new title. 

Most discussions of motivation neglect people's 
need for some tension. It is incorrect to assume that 
lieople seek a state of total tranquillity. If all tension 
and stimulation are removed a person becomes disor- 
ganized. Studies in which persons have been deprived 
of stimulation to their senses bear this out. Thus, 
some stimulation and tension make a man more com- 
fortable. 

The value ot values 

Prof. Tagiuri now leaves consideration of what 
drives the organism and concentrates on its "steering" 
system. 

People, he points out, build up value systems, in 
terms of which they reduce the number of decisions 
they must make each day. 

During the same week that you, the AMP, examine 
what part values play in human behavior, you discuss 
in another class the role of values in forming busi- 
ness [xilicy. Such interlocking of topics is done fre- 
quently in Harvard's program. 

Prof. Tagiuri emphasizes that values are concepts 
of the things you want among available alternatives. 
A man acquires values early in life as a result of what 
he learns from those who rear him. He modifies these 
values as a result of his individuality and the times. 

There are ways of examining a person's values. One 
is a questionnaire based on work by (he philosopher 
Edward Spranger, who proposed that men can be 
classified into six types, depending on their values: 

1. The theoretical man, whose main interest is in 
ideas and in the search for "truth." 

2. The economic man. whose dominant interest is 
whatever is useful and practical, but not necessarily 
money. 

3. The esthetic man, who is characteristically inter- 
ested in harmony and form, what's artistic. 

4. The social man, whose highest value is love and 
help for others. 

5. The political man, who is mainly interested in 
power, influence and recognition antl in coordinating 
other men's efforts. 

6. The religious man. whose chief concern is in com- 
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NEW HEAVYWEIGHTS UP TO 65,000 LBS. GCW! 

The all-new Series 70000 and 80000 models are here-the biggest 
Chevies ever built, out to do the biggest jobs any Chevrolet trucks 
have ever done! They're ready to put famous Chevrolet truck 1 
economy to work on tough highway hauls; ready to start cutting 
costs with new V6 gasoline engines up to 478 cubic inches, new ' 
V6and V8dieselsas big as 637 cubic inches, a new 92" cab that's . 
the best yet for working efficiency, new higher capacity frames 
and axles and a high 65.000-lb. GCW. These new Chevies high- 
light a longer, stronger heavy-duty lineup that includes 93 new 
models for '66—93 great new ways to reduce your overhead. 
Chevy's built for bigger things, from new city-size diesels to 
mighty giants of the open highway! 




NSW LIGHT-DUTY WORKPOWER! 



r he most widely used of all truck engines— the famous Chevy 
lif ht-duty Six— is built for bigger things in '66 with a big new 
y50-cubic-mch design that offers even more efficiency with a 
jStore of new and improved components. It's the standard power 
klant in most Chevrolet light-duty trucks. Also, users of Vi-ton 
Models can now specify a big 327-cubic-inch V8— the most power- 
m engine ever offered in a Chevy Vi-tonner. Chevrolet light-duty 
i*orkpower is better than ever for '66— and your choice of trucks 
fas never been wider. Pick from 18 pickup models and the indus- 
try's broadest selection of covered delivery models. See them 
^ow, at your Chevrolet dealer's. . . . Chevrolet Oivision of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 




NEW '66 WORKPOWER TRUCKS! 



Why is Anaconda all 
up in the air about 
new ore reserves 
when they're already 
a leader in copper?" 






Because the need for copper keeps growing. Anaconda geol- 
ogists prospect for ore, constantly. Here, they're up in the air 
making magnetic surveys. Later evaluation may pinpoint 
areas for surface exploration. Using such modern methods, 
Anaconda has built up the world's largest copper ore reserves 



— plus large reserves of beryllium, zinc, other valuable metals. 
In fact, for every ton of ore mined. Anaconda keeps a replace- 
ment ton in sight. Want to know more about Anaconda? Write 
for "This is Anaconda" to The Anaconda Company, 25 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. mm 



Most any typewriter will do the job, but only 
Hermes will do it with Swiss precision. 



Can our typewriters improve the efficiency of 
your office? We think so, because we build 
more efficiency into them. More extra features 
to save time, reduce secretary fatigue, and speed 
up daily office output. Others think so too: 
among them a huge aircraft maker who made 
a six-month test of every machine on the market 
for lowest maintenance cost, then specified 
Hermes across the board. That's Swissmanship 
for you. 

On the Hermes Ambassador manual you 
have a 46-key keyboard for eight extra symbols. 
And over a dozen other work-saving aids you'd 
have to see in action to appreciate. 

Hermes Ambassadors are beautifully styled. 



They enhance the modern office and produce 
copy that is crisp, clear, and distinguished. 
They're available in more than 100 different 
keyboards for writing in most foreign lan- 
guages. 

If you'd like a dem- 
onstration, call your 
Hermes dealer (he's 
in the Yellow Pages). 
Then you'll see what 
we mean by Swiss 
precision. Paillard 
Incorporated, 1900 
Lower Road, Linden, 
New Jersey. 




Hermes Ambassador Electric. Mure 
/u/ly . 1 1 - : ■ ■■ 1 1 . • j ' than any other electric 
typewriter on the market r< »f.n 

HERMES 



HEKMES MEAMi SWISSMASSMII'-IHE STEP BEY 
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prehending the meaning of life, the 
unity of the cosmos and the after- 
life. 

You fill out this questionnaire in 
which you are asked to make choices 
in hypothetical .situations. Your 
selections are an indication of your 
values. Individual variations among 
the AMPs are huge. 

How we see others 

You walk down the portrait-lined 
corridor of Aldrich Hall, past knots 
of intense, young master's degree 
candidates in husiness suits, to 
Rcx>m 112, a tiered classroom de- 
signed to hold all 160 of your fellow 
AMPs and a score of guests. There 
Prof. Tagiuri shows slides of a re- 
cent study in which he compares 
the values of business executives, 
research managers and scientists 
in industry. 

The AMPs, who represent top- 
cchelon executives, tend, on the 
average, to be oriented most strong- 
ly in the economic, political and 
theoretical categories. 

"This throws an interesting light 
on the executive, who is seen here 
as a bit of a theoretician, while we 
suspect he likes to think of himself 
as a man of action," Prof. Tagiuri 
comments. 

Scientists are especially high on 
theoretical values. Managers of 
scientific personnel, as expected, 
show values that fall Ix'lween those 
of business executives and of scien- 
tists, the two groups whose efforts 
they mediate. 

This leads your AMP group to 
discuss the problem of managing 
scientists, of meeting the need to 
nurture creativeness while surviving 
and making a profit. 

A "syndicate" group of AMPs 
who manage scientists reports that 
most managers of scientists these 
clays come from scientific groups. 
The syndicate recommends that 
more of them be picked from |k«o- 
ple with wider interests and then 
trained in scientific matters. 

"You must get a man whom the 
scientists themselves respect," ad- 
vises one AMP, the manager of the 
plastics department of a large chem- 
ical firm. "Scientists don't have 
much respect for many engineers 
and probably even less respect for 
MBAs I persons holding master of 
business administration degrees)." 

[t is at this point that you take 
up the case of Helson, the American 
manager in the Middle-East whose 
values conflict so much with those 




From Altus, Oklahoma 
To Ayden, North Carolina 




Offer Plus Value 



In addition to the quality you can see in every inch of a Dixisteel 
Building, you get many exclusive features at no added cost: DixiRib 
panels designed to pack extra strength and rigidity into every ounce 
of steel; over-size gutters; and precision fabrication of every part, 
from DixiZee purlins to the new, awning-type, pre-glazed aluminum 
windows. These and other features, plus superior design and engi- 
neering, give you plus value in a Dixisteel Building. 

Before you buy, build, or lease, get your nearest Dixisteel Build- 
ing dealer to show you how America's fastest growing line of pre- 
engineered steel buildings can serve your needs. 



db 



dixisteel 
buildings 



A subsidiary of 
Atlantic Steel Company 



CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES — OR MAIL THIS COUPON 
1 

Dixisteel Buildings, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1714, Atlanta, Ga. 30301 I 

□ Please send me complete information on Dixisteel Build- ! 

I 
I 
I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

126 I 

SOME DEALER FRANCHISES STILL OPEN 



ings 

□ I am interested in a dealer franchise 

Name 



Address_ 
City 



State 



.Zip. 
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The Big Difference between Cosco and other 

fine chairs is the money you save ! 

That's the BIG difference. There are otherimportant differences you should know about. 
Differences like: Durable construction, all-day-long comfort, appealing style. Whether you 
choose the Cosco Director 30 Series, (shown), Contemporary or Standard chairs, you get 
the most for your money. And the same holds true for Cosco desks, credenzas. tables, and 
lounge furniture. See the difference. Save the difference. Insist on seeing Cosco before 
you buy. Locate your Cosco dealer in the Yellow Pages, or write us - Dept. NB105. 



COSCO. 

Hamilton Coses, Inc.. 
Office Furniture Dmuon, 
Gallatin, Tennessee 




? 




Will your partnership 

be protected 

by life insurance? 



If so. Mutual Benefit Life policies are ideal for fund- 
ing just such a plan. Among; many notable contract fea- 
tures, these policies provide high early cash values and 
pay first-year dividends, both of which are quickly re- 
flected on your balance sheet. 

These are only two of the reasons why we feel that, 
dollar for dollar, you cannot match the combination of 
benefits, safeguards and guarantees — plus performance 
and service— that Mutual Benefit gives you. High qual- 
ity insurance at low net cost. 

You can get the complete story by writing us. Or, bet- 
ter yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL eENCFII LlfE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK. NEW JERSEY SINCE 1B4S 
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of his native employee, Ben. The 
Advanced Management Program in- 
cludes many cases from overseas, 
because of the large number of for- 
eign AMPs and the increasing im- 
portance of global commerce to all 
businessmen. 

The management of change 

The emphasis now shifts to the 
problem of introducing changes in 
an organization. You study the 
Rose Co. case. 

The Rose Co.-which isn't the 
firm's real name— has always run its 
many plants without general man 
agers. Each department head in a 
plant reports to his functional 
counterpart among the vice presi- 
dents at the home office. For ex- 
ample, the purchasing agent of a 
particular plant reports directly to 
the vice president of purchases. 

The company's president wants 
to erect a new installation, which 
will use wholly new production 
methods. In addition he wants 
James Pierce, an accounting execu- 
tive in the controller's department 
at the home office, to become gen- 
eral manager of the new plant. All 
department heads in the new plant 
are to be under Pierce although 
some are to retain some access to 
vice presidents. Pierce himself is to 
be placed directly under the senior 
vice president. 

Although a short case, it evokes 
a long and lively discussion at a 
table of AMPs dining with wine 
and candlelight in elegant Kresge 
Hall. What, they wonder, should 
Pierce be thinking about as he pre- 
pares to take on the job? 

There is much talk of possible re- 
sentment among Rose department 
heads, who will lose their direct 
links with the home office V.P.'s, 
and of the likelihood that the V.P.'s 
will refrain from interfering with 
Pierre's work. 

"Does this Pierce havo the proper 
background for this new assign 
ment?" asks an AMP who is a 
manufacturing manager. "You can 
change things around if the parts 
are interchangeable, but only the 
military and diplomatic services 
seem to have nice arrangements for 
switching around people like this." 

"It might work better than you 
think," suggests an English scien- 
tist turned-executive, "because there 
will be the 'pu'rea pig' stimulation 
in people at this wholly new plant." 

Other comments: 

"Pierce is involved in a danger- 
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How a small or medium-sized business 
can have modern automated data 
processing at modest cost. 



Here's the Typetronic 7816; - 
a completely integrated system made to produce 
invoices, with by-product inventory controls, accounts 
receivable and sales analyses, for less than $350 a month. 




ow, from ihe makers of Smith-Corona" 
Typewriters and Marchant* Calculators, 
there's a modern processing system, 
priced to meet the needs of the small 
businessman. The SCM Automated 
Data Computing System is made to lit 
your needs, made to give you all the 
modern computer speed and accuracy 
you want - without excess costs or 
capacity, without changing your billing 
system to lit the demands of a large- 
scale computer, without costly and diffi- 
cult changeover delays. 
For as little as $350 a month you can 
have an SCM Typetronic 78 1 6 for your 
office and get all these essential man- 
agement controls. 

■ A daily or weekly costed inventory 
report. 



■ Your billing clerk automatically 
stopped if she attempts to prebill an 
item not in stock. 

■ A weekly report on items that a com- 
puter determines should be purchased, 
based on a minimum-level formula, de- 
termined by your business activity. 

■ The knowledge that all your invoices 
arc automatically and accurately calcu- 
lated. 

■ A gross-prolit report on each item 
and on each invoice. 

■ A complete analysis of each of your 
salesmen's activities. 

■ The knowledge that your customer's 
name, address and your product de- 
scription are always typed accurately, 
because they're typed automatically. 



Sffff 



DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 

@ DIVISION OF SCM CORPORATION 

410 Park Avenue. New York, New York 10022 



Write or phone for all the facts. Sec how 

much you can save with the SCM Type- 
tronic 7816. You're the best judge of 
the management controls you need and 
how much data processing would be 
economically sound for your business. 
We'll give you all the details on various 
methods for handling invoicing faster 
and more accurately so that you can 
compare and decide which system 
works best for your company. Use the 
coupon below. 



SC M Ojl.i rFiiL-i--.nl>' SiMcms, l)n "I S< M ( nip 

Pari Avenue. Dept. NB-10 
New York. N. Y. HMm 

I would like i" have m«e delink on the SCM Typc- 
mink 7HI6 wii)n>ul .ml lie obligation 

□ Please vend mc information 

□ Have your Sy«rm% Representative call. 

(Check one. I 



Name - 



-Title. 



Company 



Cfiy. 
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You must admit this 
dry copier is clever. 

All you need is the original you wish to copy. Everything else is inside the 
machine— including a 460 foot roll of copy paper. This copier tailors the 
size of your copy to the size of your original. As short in 
length as six inches, as long as you'll ever want. No paper 
waste— even when you have a small original. Want a preview? 
Ask for our free booklet. "Six points to consider before you 
buy, lease or rent any office copier." Write to A. B. Dick 
Company, 5700 West Touhy Ave., Chicago, 111. 





A B DICK 

FOS AU VOUH COPYING.' DUPLICATING NEEDS 

Whether you need two or three copies in seconds, or thousands in less than an hour, there's an A. B. Dick machine lor you (like the offset equipment behind the panel. ) 




Price is the most 
important thing to consider 
in buying a heavy-duty truck 

Right? 



VA/rOng ■ Anyone can DU j|d a cheap truck. The trick is to build 
trucks that last. Even if it does cost a little more. 
Consider Kenworth. 

There's no such thing as a "standard assembly line" truck at Kenworth. 
Every truck is built from the road up. To your specifications. To give you a 
heavy-duty vehicle engineered to do exactly what you want it to do. 

Let's say you need a truck with an especially light dual-drive bogey, for 
example Kenworth builds some of the world's lightest — including an 
exclusive torsion spring tandem axle drive unit that's the lightest available 
in the 46.000 lb. class. 

And custom building is just part of what 
Kenworth has to offer. The other half of 
the story is quality engineering. 

Every Kenworth is built like a steel suspension 
bridge. Carefully. By experts. People who 
are proud of what they do and of the materials they work with 

(That's one reason why every Kenworth is so thoroughly tested and checked 
—from bumpers to battery boxes— during every step of its manufacture.) 

What's the result of all this effort? Just this: when you buy a Kenworth. you 
know you're getting a truck that will stand up under the roughest road and 
driving conditions imaginable. A truck that will keep on operating longer 
—that's able to handle more freight, consistently, at less operating cost to you. 

That means more profit. And isn't that worth paying a little more for? 
Then see your Kenworth distributor. 
Find out for yourself why we say . . . 




There's more worth in 



KENWORTH 



Homt Office Seattle.Washington 98)24 
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ous triangle. He is responsible only 
to the senior vice president, yet he 
must work with the other vice 1 presi- 
dents on functional levels." 

"He has a lot of other problems, 
too. He has a whole new set of peo- 
ple to work with. He must move to 
a new location, uproot his family." 

"On the other hand, this is a test 
of Pierce's managerial ability. If he 
can be successful here, he will cer- 
tainly rate as an exceptionally good 
man." 



The source ot boredom 

All people like change of a cer- 
tain kind, Prof. Tagiuri points out 
in class the next day. Once a per- 
son has achieved a comfortable level 
of equilibrium in his situation, he 
feels he has some spare energy and 
has a desire to do something new. 
If he doesn't get the chance, he may 
become bored. 

But almost everybody views major 
changes with apprehension and usti- 



What killed urban renewal? 
How voters of a U. S. city 
defeated a federal project 
is discussed in an article 
beginning on page 38. 



ally resists them. Pierce has to in- 
troduce a major change and this is 
not an easy task. It potentially in- 
volves changes in the technology, 
power and friendship balance that 
each person has tediously built up. 

You might find resistance to 
change even when the change wi 
make life easier for the {>erson re 
sisting it. When you promote 
man, for example, you may cause 
enough change in the web he h 
painfully built that he may resist 
being promoted. 

How do you minimize resistance 
to change? How do you persuade 
people that there are other better 
ways of looking at a problem and of 
acting, other than the ways they 
have known in the past? 

There are no simple rules here, as 
is constantly made clear by Prof. 
Tagiuri and his colleagues. But the 
first step toward good management 
of change is an understanding of 
what change implies for people. 
Such analysis will suggest ways of 
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It's there 



in hours... and 
costs you less... 




that's why I always specify Greyhound Package Express ! 



When you want something in a hurry (as you so 
often do) . . . specify Greyhound Package Express. 
Your shipments go anywhere Greyhound goes . . .on 
regular Greyhound buses. ..via fast, frequent 
Greyhound schedules. This means you can ship to 
thousands of communities not reached by any other 
form of public transportation. It means you can ship 
anytime-twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 



week-ends and holidays. And it means your shipments 
get there faster, because they get moving sooner! Save 
time! Save money! Save trouble, too! Ship C.O.D., 
Collect, Prepaid or open a Greyhound Package 
Express Charge Account. 

For information on service, rates and routes, call 
Grevhound. or write: Greyhound Package Express, 
Dept. 1-K. 140 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago. III. 60603. 



Save hours and minutes! Save dollars and cents! 

For Example: *J?* Running Time: 20 Lbs. 30 Lbs. 40 Lbs.* 



NEW YORK 
BOSTON 



SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 



NEW ORLEANS 
MOBILE 



DALLAS 
SAN ANTONIO 



20 



39 



14 



10 



5 Hrs. 0 Min. 



1 Hr. 40 Mm 



3 Hrs. 50 Min. 



7 Hrs. 15 Min. 



$2.00 



1.15 



1.85 



1.90 



$2.35 



1.35 



2.10 



2.15 



$2.60 



GREYHQ 



1.50 



2.45 



2.45 




'Other low rates up to 100 lb* 

One of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation. 




Solve this 
puzzle and you'll 
no longer 
be puzzled 
about plant sites 
in the 
Carol inas. 



If you don't particularly like to work word puzzles, don't 
bother with the one above. A letter or telephone call will bring 
you all the right words on plant sites in 350 communities in the 
Carolinas. Confidentially, of course. (North Carolina: James R. 
Hinkle, Mgr., Area Dev. Dept., Raleigh ; 919/828- 



I ml 



8211. South Carolina: Phone \V. V. Coley, Area 
Dev. Dept., Florence: area code 803/662-3264.) 

CAROLINA POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
ANSWER : We have plant site data on 350 communities in the Carolinas 
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introducing change so it is not too 
abrupt, of reducing the perceived 
or imagined and often exaggerated 
extent of change. 

Your move may be acceptable if 
it is seen as a natural advancement 
in the way things have always been 
done. 

Preparing people for change, 
having them participate in the 
plans for change, letting the people 
affected by the move know why it 
is being made, are helpful elements 
in managing change. 

The "Let's start afresh" approach 
may be a big mistake. 

And so, to leadership 

Finally, you take up general 
problems of leadership. 

People want freedom, you're re- 
minded, but they also want positive 
leadership. Intelligent policies, pro- 
cedures and leadership can actually 
give a man greater freedom at work 
rather than less. He is freed from 
constantly having to make decisions 
about routine matters and has a 
clear sense of the boundaries with- 
in which he can be creative. 

In the past, men looked to the 
church, to the state or to a noble- 
man for guidance. Today, Prof. 
Tagiuri contends, you, the business 
manager, have replaced the bishop 
and the prince in bearing some of 
the burden of the responsibility for 
other men. You are among the new 
leaders. 

There are many ways and styles 
of being an effective leader, Prof. 
Tagiuri says, and one of the tasks 
of the manager is to appreciate the 
alternatives and to adopt those that 
suit his own temperament, the peo- 
ple who work for him, the task and 
the situation. 

"What is your true reward?" 
Prof. Tagiuri asks. "What will you 
want to be able to say of yourself 
when you retire? Will it be that 
you have so run your life that you 
have helped others experience a 
sense of purpose in this world? 

"If so. you will be pleased with 
your own life." 

[Next month: Strategy for Higher 
Sales] 

REPRINTS of "Pattern for Success 
-2" may be obtained for 35 cents a 
copy, $16 per 100, or $135 per 
thousand postpaid from Nation's 
Business. 1615 H St.. N. W., Wash- 
ington. D. C. 20006. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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Sentry's pride and joy is 
insuring 'small' businesses 

like Mike Albarelli's... 



Mike Albarelli was losing 
$1,304.38 a year. And didn't 
know it. (Till Sentry saved the 
money for him). 

Same thing might be hap- 
pening to you. 

Mike is president of the 
Amloid'Corporation in Saddle 
Brook, N. J. He and his partner 
Joe Barberia manufacture a va- 
riety of plastic toys. 

Amloid is a "small" busi- 
ness. Smaller than DuPont. that is. The insurance 
problems Mike has, you have, all small busi- 
nesses have. Problems that are duck soup for 
Sentry. How come? 

Small business is in our blood. Sentry was 
started by small businessmen to insure their own 
businesses. So we know where the "bugs" are. 
And what to do about them. 

True, Sentry sells all kinds of insurance: 
fire, life, auto, all kinds. But we think we have a 
real edge when it comes to knowing what's what 
with small business. 

Example? 

Take Amloid. Started in 1916 by Joe 
Barberia's father. Simple celluloid sheet busi- 
ness. In 1946 in came Mike. Instituted injection 
molding. Started to make toys. Now: 100,000 
square feet of plant space. 170 employees. Dis- 
tributes all over the U.S. and growing every day. 
One reason: no "scraggly" edges on the toys. 




Mike's a holy terror on getting 
things right. And things weren't 
right with his insurance! But he 
couldn't put his finger on what 
was wrong. 

In came Sentry. 
Our safety engineers made 
38 recommendations. Nothing 
expensive. Things like painting 
guide lines for hand trucks in 
the aisles. Getting all volatile 
fluids stored in one vault. Easy. 
Result: last year Mike saved $1,304.38 on 
his insurance. Maybe any other insurance com- 
pany could have done this for Mike. 

Point is: they didn't. Sentry did. And can 
probably do it for you. 

We'd like to do it for industrial giants like 
DuPont, too. But right now we'll have to beg off. 
DuPont's a wonderful company. But DuPont is a 
giant. Take a lot of good people to do everything 
that would need doing. And even though we 
handle $135,000,000 a year now we just 
wouldn't have enough good people to handle M ike 
Albarelli. And you. And DuPont. And handle 'em 
right! Like Mike, we also make a point of doing 
things right. 

The Sentry man can tell you how we go 
about it. Why don't you call him? He's in the 
Yellow Pages. Let him look at your insurance 
problems. He's got a sharp eye. And a pencil to 

ma .ch SENTRY. INSURANCE 

the small" business that got big serving small business. 



pity 

we have to skip DuPont. 



NEW PREMIER of Saskatchewan. W. Ross Thatcher, tells 
why his province's future will depend on private enterprise. 



Where socialism failed 
close to home 

How a Canadian province tested, then 
rejected, broad welfare state planning 
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NEW INDUSTRY, such as this refinery being constructed 
by Alwinsal Potash, has been attracted by change in outlook. 



PHOTO! H*H«r ROWED-ILACK 1TAB 



While the welfare slate and the planned economy are 
being touted here and around the world. North Amer- 
ica's most drastic experience with them has proved a 
failure. Here is a firsthand report on the 20-year test 
of out-and-out socialism in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
and why it had to end. Its rise and fall are traced by 
Associate Editor Theodore Drury after his tour of the 
province, discussions with government and business 
leaders and analysis of the economic effects when 
government calls all the shots. He also reports how 
the province's new free enterprise government is re- 
viving business. 

"There's only one thing wrong with socialism- 
it just doesn't work." 

Bitter experience with the North American con- 
tinent's single socialist government prompts this 
conclusion from Premier W. Ross Thatcher of Sas- 
katchewan. His political party ousted the socialists 
last year after their 20-year reign in the Canadian 
province. 

"Twenty years of socialism gave my province in- 
dustrial stagnation, retarded development, oppressive 



taxation and major depopulation," says Mr. Thatcher, 
a short, solidly built dynamo of a man with thinning 
hair. "I think there is a rather horrible lesson to be 
learned from Saskatchewan's experiences. 

"If there are any Americans who think that so- 
cialism is the answer, I wish they would come here 
and study what has happened." 

What did happen during Saskatchewan's experi- 
ment with socialism? What ills did the welfare state 
bring to this western province? 

To start with, 19 government-owned corporations 
were set up in an attempt to implement the socialist 
theme of state ownership of the means of production. 
About half of them went bankrupt or were disposed 
of. The remainder continued operating in the red, 
bailed out each year by the government at taxpayers' 
expense, or returned a profit by virtue of their mo- 
nopolistic power. 

Industrial development in the province lagged at a 
time when the rest of Canada and the United States 
were experiencing a tremendous economic hoom. Out- 
side investors channeled their funds elsewhere, and 
many industries by-passed Saskatchewan to locate in 
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SOCIALISM FAILED 

continued 

other parts of Canada. Several 
hundred thousand residents moved 
away to seek jobs and opportuni- 
ties in other provinces. 

Taxes needed to finance welfare 
programs proliferated and rose to 
the point where the per capita rate 
was one of the highest in Canada. 

Finally, in April of 1964. Sas- 
katchewan's voters decided they 
had seen enough and gave Mr. 
Thatcher's party— the Liberal Party 
—a majority in their parliamentary 
legislature. Since that time, Mr. 
Thatcher and his administration 
have been making a vigorous effort 
to refurbish the province's image 
and attract new industry and in- 
vestment to Saskatchewan. 

This forceful reversal of govern- 
ment policy has begun to show 
striking results. G. W. Cameron, 
Deputy Minister of Industry and 
Commerce, says: 

"There has been just about as 
much investment announced in 
major projects over the past couple 
of years as there has been in the 
history of the province." 

As a result of this influx of new 
capital, Mr. Thatcher points out, 
Saskatchewan faces an acute labor 
shortage this year. 

Stretching northward from its 
boundary shared with Montana 
and North Dakota, Saskatchewan 
is nearly as big as Texas and has 
a population about the size of 
Maine's. It is a prairie province 
and wheat is its main product. The 
flat plains around its capital city of 
Regina in the south resemble a giant 
but erratic checkerboard, where 
green rectangles of grain alternate 
with the brown of fallow farm land. 
In the north the prairies give way 
to timberland, dotted with lakes. A 
wealth of mineral deposits lies un- 
der the land, and these reserves 
now hold the key to Saskatche- 
wan's industrial development. 

"The Saskatchewan Liberal 
Party campaigned on a straight 
program of private enterprise," Mr. 
Thatcher told Nation's Busi- 
ness in his high-ceilinged office in 
Regina. "We made no extravagant 
social welfare promises. Instead, 
we committed ourselves to reduced 
government spending, reduced taxes 
and an incentive program for in- 
dustry. 

"Because we know socialism at 
first hand, we are determined that 
our administration and policies will 
be based on the principles of pri- 
vate enterprise and sound business. 



Our province can prosper only if 
industry is permitted to make rea- 
sonable profits and to keep a fair 
share of those profits for expansion. 
Private enterprise has been a dirty 
word in Saskatchewan for too 
long." 

How socialists got in 

How did the socialists first gain 
office in Saskatchewan and what 
led to their downfall? 

Their party, called the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation 
(CCF,), was founded in Canada in 
1932, primarily as a labor party. 
At its first national convention, held 
the following year in Regina, the 
CCF adopted a manifesto which 
stated: 

"We aim to replace the present 
capitalist system, with its inherent 
injustice and inhumanity, by a 
social order from which the domi- 
nation and exploitation of one class 
by another will be eliminated. . . ." 
It described its goal as "a planned 
and socialized economy in which 
our natural resources and the princi- 
pal means of production and distri- 
bution are owned, controlled and 
operated by the people." 

The manifesto closed with this 
declaration: "No CCF government 
will rest content until it has eradi- 
cated capitalism and put into 
operation the full program of social- 
ized planning. . . ." 

The world depression of the 
1930's was made even grimmer in 
Saskatchewan by a serious drought 
which led to crop failures in eight 
successive years. At one time, 
nearly two thirds of the population 
were on direct relief. 

The government and the eco- 
nomic system were blamed by 
many, and the promises of the 
CCF took on a strong appeal— an end 
to unemployment, new jobs in gov- 
ernment-built factories, free medical 
and health services, financial se- 
curity for the farmer. In 1944 a de- 
pressed and disheartened Sas- 
katchewan voted the CCF into 
power. 

With a former preacher named 
Thomas C. Douglas as its premier, 
the new administration set out to 
put its theories into practice. Dur- 
ing the next several years 19 gov- 
ernment-owned businesses— called 
crown corporations— were set up to 
run segments of the economy. An 
act was passed by the CCF-domi- 
nated legislature which gave the 
provincial government power to ex- 
propriate any industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise without the con- 
sent of the owners. 

A Trade Union Act was passed 



which provided, in effect, that labor- 
management contracts were not 
binding on either party. No matter 
what the termination date of the 
contract either party could reopen 
negotiations on any part of it, and 
unions could strike over provisions 
already agreed to in the contract. 
The Act gave government ex- 
ployees the right to bargain and 
strike. A Labor Relations Board 
was established and the govern- 
ment given authority to take over 
any company which failed to com- 
ply with a Board order. 

Unions on the throne 

The general manager of a large 
plant in the province recalls: 

"Labor policy was a strong de- 
terrent to new investment and 
industry under the socialist govern- 
ment. I'm sure that many com- 
panies took a careful look at the 
situation and decided to settle else- 
where. 

"The people who administered 
the Trade Union Act gave the im- 
pression that they were very pro- 
union and anti-company. An em- 
ployer had to lean over backward 
to avoid getting involved in a viola- 
tion of the Act." 

Though the CCF government 
used its power of expropriation 
only once, many Saskatchewan 
businessmen felt like Damocles be- 
neath the sword suspended by a 
single hair. 

Development of the province's 
rich mineral deposits has become 
an increasingly important part of 
the economic picture, and it was 
here that the socialist government's 
policies did the most damage. For 
Saskatchewan is largely dependent 
upon outside capital in this area, 
and the threat of expropriation, 
added to the CCF's other restric- 
tive policies, frightened away in- 
vestors. 

"The CCF's relations with the 
oil industry showed clearly its in- 
ability to understand the free mar- 
ket in investment capital," says 
Herbert C. Pinder, a vigorous Sas- 
katoon businessman who was part 
owner of a Saskatchewan oil firm 
in the 1950's and also served for a 
year in Premier Thatcher's cabinet. 
"In the oil industry there is a 
choice of where to explore, and the 
companies preferred to put their 
money elsewhere. The CCF wanted 
to encourage investment but didn't 
seem to realize that its actions actu- 
ally discouraged it." 

Though oil company officials are 
reluctant to discuss their feelings 
about the CCF, in 1962 the Sas- 
katchewan Division of the Canadian 
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Gives you 
beautiful extra copies 
for less than P each 

...and now only 
$ 395 




KODAK CAVALCADE 
Copier 



The Kodak Cavalcade Copier gives you up 
to seven beautifully sharp copies in less 
than a minute. That makes it unusual. And 
every copy after the first costs you less than 
10 each! That makes it unique. In a year's 
time, these savings can add up to several 



hundred dollars. Now Kodak has made this 
economical copier even more economical! 
At its new low price of $395 it's a better 
buy than ever. There's never been a better 
time to put the Kodak Cavalcade Copier to 
work in your office. 



CDCPIAI 8 t°P"d°" ar allowance on 
orLl/lnL your old copier regardless 
r of age, make, or condition, 
TRADb' when you buy a new Kodak 
Cavalcade Copier. Limited 
NOW time offer — so call your 

Kodak Copy Products dealer 
npccD| for oomplete details today 
urrcn.. 0 r mail the coupon. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Copy Products Trade Relations, Rochester, N. Y. 14650 

□ Please send booklet about cost savings with the Kodak Cavalcade Copier 
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Buy Diamond Jewelry direct from one ol America's 
well known diamond cutters at actual market price 
Your selection will be mailed to you lor 10 day 
approval without payment If your own appraisal 
does not show value at least 'A to higher, we will 
pay appraisal tee and cost ot returning jewelry. 

Send for FREE 72-PAGE CATALOG. 



Over 5,000 styles 1100 to 1100,000 
EMPIRE DIAMOND CORP.. DEPT. 9H 
| Empire State Bldg., New York 1. N.Y. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON A WESTERN GIRL® 
TO FIT RIGHT IN... as if she had been 
working at that desk every day. 



In 100 
Cities 
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TEMPORARY HELP SERVICE 
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write: 40 Davis Street, San Francisco 
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Petroleum Association, which rep- 
resents 125 companies in the oil 
industry, told the socialist govern- 
ment that its policies were affect- 
ing exploration incentives. 

"For example, the restrictive pol- 
icy in regard to disposition of nat- 
ural gas has been a definite deter- 
rent to aggressive exploration in the 
gas-prone areas of the province," the 
Petroleum Association pointed out. 

It added that "certain provincial 
policies which serve to increase the 
operating cost of the industry in 
Saskatchewan assume real signifi- 
cance in the eyes of the industry." 
These factors included high work- 
men's compensation rates, expen- 
sive fringe benefits and increased 
tax levies. 

Government corporations in the red 

In the meantime, a number of 
the crown corporations were faring 
badly. Members of the CCF gov- 
ernment lacked business experience, 
and this fact was reflected in the 
operation of the corporations. 

A leather tannery and a shoe fac- 
tory were closed down after several 
years of operating at a loss. A 
housing corporation established to 
convert military huts into rental 
units and a woolen mill also wen: 
forced out of business by heavy 
losses. 

The CCF set up a Fish Board 
and built a number of fish process- 
ing plants. Every commercial fish- 
erman in a defined area was re- 
quired to sell his fish to the Board. 
Even so, the Board piled up a defi- 
cit of about $400,000 and was closed 
down in 1949. A Fish Marketing 
Service replaced it and did little 
better. A government lumber mill 
built in 1951 reported a deficit of 
more than $94,000 within a year 
and a half. 

A run-down brick plant was 
purchased by the CCF and, despite 
the fact that most government de- 
partments were required to buy 
from it for new construction, has 
regularly operated at a loss. The 
Liberal government inherited the 
plant from the CCF and is cur- 
rently trying to sell it. 

In crown corporations which 
were given monopolistic powers the 
CCF inevitably enjoyed greater 
success. A printing company ac- 
cumulated a profit over the years, 
thanks to the fact that it was sup- 
plied by the government with all 
the work it could handle at non- 
com|>etitive prices. 



ting Board did well 
as long as trappers were forced by 
law to sell their skins through it. 
Unrest among the trappers grew 
so strong in the mid-1950's, how- 
ever, that the government permitted 
open markets. The Board's profits 
then dropped sharply. 

The Timber Board has proven to 
be a larger money-maker. The 
CCF required producers to sell 
their timber to the Board at rela- 
tively low prices and the Board 
then resold it in Canadian and 
U. S. markets. The Board oper- 
ated both as a wholesaler and a re- 
tailer, undercutting private lumber 
retailers. 

Still another industry— the S, 
katchewan Government Insurance 
Office— enjoyed substantial growth 
after it was established by the CCF 
in 1945. It was aided, however, by 
the requirement that all schools, 
hospitals, health units, orphanages, 
sanatoria and other institutions re- 
ceiving government grants pur- 
chase their insurance from it. Auto- 
mobile owners were required to buy 
basic coverage from it. In addition, 
the CCF instituted the practice of 
using it to insure government build- 
ings which had not been insured by 
previous administrations because 
they were fireproof. 

In 1949 the government bought 
the Saskatchewan Guarantee and 
Fidelity Co., which had been pri- 
vately owned for 40 years. Owners 
of commercial trucks and public 
service vehicles, electrical and gas 
contractors and electrical supply 
houses were compelled to buy guar- 
antee bonds from it. The Literals 
recently sold this company to pri- 
vate operators, ending its monopoly. 

The Saskatchewan Transporta- 
tion Co. was organized to provid 
bus service within the province 
taking over a number of routes 
from private operators. Despite its 
monopolistic position, it has not re- 
turned a large profit. 

Early this year the Liberal gov- 
ernment sold Saskair-a hush air- 
line set up by the CCF to provide 
transportation and a fire fighting 
service in the north— to a group of 
private operators. The line had 
been a money- loser. A govern- 
ment-owned sodium sulphate plant, 
sitting on rich reserves, has made 
good profits. 



Stifling by bureaucracy 

The two largest monopolies owned 
now by the government are Sas- 
katchewan Government Telephones 
and the Saskatchewan Power Corp., 
which supplies electricity and gas. 
These corporal ions were established 
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/Etna Life is the company for peopl 
with groups of people on their minds 



When considering a group insurance or 
retirement program, speak to the company 
that speaks the language of the business 
community. The company that businessmen 
have long preferred. .-Etna Life. 
More businesses are group insured with /Etna. 
Life than with any other company. 
The same is true of group annuities. 
/Etna Life will guide you to a custom tailored 
plan that's broad enough in its benefits to 
meet your employees' needs and fit your 
company's situation. You'll see sample plans 
that are successfully in use in a large variety of 



businesses. You'll be provided with 
important employee communication tools 
designed to make your employees more aware 
of the benefits they receive under 
their group program. 

And most important to your employees, /Etna 
Life's local claim service provides flexibility, 
accuracy and ability for quick claim 
settlement that is unexcelled. 
If the welfare of employees is your 
responsibility, you should consider group 
insurance and annuities. Then e,o first to the 
company that's first— >Etna Life. 




LIFE & CASUALTY 

THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 



jETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., /Etna Casualty and Surety Co., Standard Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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by earlier governments, the tele- 
phone company in 1908 and the 
power company in 1928. 

An insight into the business 
management philosophy of the CCF 
is offered by David B. Furlong. a 
former businessman brought in 
early this year by the Liberals as 
general manager of the power com- 
pany. He was president of an oil 
producer-owned pipeline company 
before agreeing to take over man- 
agement of the SPC. 

Mr. Furlong explains: 

"I found that in the SPC it was 
management by committee and by 
policy and procedure, which tended 
to stifle initiative. It operated 
solidly and safely in the bread-and- 
butter job of providing normal 
service to its customers, but it 
didn't operate as a private com- 
pany would in offering new service 
to new types of industry. 

"A new potash company may be 
a million-dollar customer— some- 
thing you love and cherish. The 
CCF, though, regarded a big com- 
pany as .something you fight with. 
They couldn't see how a big 
customer benefits the smaller ones 
by forcing construction of larger 
transmission lines and better stan- 
dards of supply." 

Tamping his pipe, Mr. Furlong 
continues: "The biggest change for 
me was the prevalent idea that tile 
SPC isn't in business to make a 
profit. When there is no profit 
motive, the intangibles of outside 
pressures take on more importance 
in decision-making." 

Why the experiment failed 

What factors brought the social- 
ist experiment in Saskatchewan to 
an end? One was certainly a grow- 
ing disillusionment with the ability 
of the CCF to cope with the prob- 
lems of the province. Ross Thatch- 
er himself had been a meml>er of 
the CCF until he broke with the 
party in 1955. 

"I graduated from college in 1936 
and came home to Saskatchewan to 
find hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple on relief," he says. He joined 
the CCF and, while operating a 
small chain of family hardware 
stores, served three terms in the 
Canadian House of Commons as a 
CCF member. 

He left the party after "watch- 
ing those crown corporations grad- 
ually going broke. I realized that 
socialism wasn't working. I also 
found myself fighting with the left- 



wing CCF theorists in Parliament." 
Friends say that in those days Mr. 
Thatcher was a thom in the CCF's 
side, continually asking how the 
party intended to pay for the wel- 
fare programs it proposed. 

Businessmen also became ex- 
asperated with the CCF. One Sas- 
katchewan executive describes it: 

"The CCF government was high- 
ly maternalistic. They tried to 
give you the impression that they 
wanted to mother you, but it was 
the kind of motherhood that gets 
you in a strangle hold. Business- 
men prefer a government which will 
lay out regulations and then leave 
them alone to operate. The CCF 
was constantly meddling in corpo- 
rate affairs, even down to trying 
to tell you how to conduct plant 
safety courses. 

"There was just no real communi- 
cation or understanding between 
businessmen and CCF officials— 
they had a completely different 
point of view." 

Robert A. Kramer, board chair- 
man of Kramer Tractor Co. of Re- 
gina and a director of several Ca- 
nadian banks and corporations, 
told Nation's Business: 

"The average intelligent voter 
realized that you just can't keep 
giving money away and putting 
everybody to work for the govern- 
ment—you reach a point of im- 
halance iietween the number of 
government employees and the num- 
ber of taxpayers. 

"The voters also realized that 
Saskatchewan wasn't being de- 
veloped at the same rate as the rest 
of the North American continent." 

Mr. Kramer, a meticulously 
dressed man whose energy has led 
him into diverse enterprises, helped 
organize a group of businessmen to 
work for the defeat of the CCF. 

Ironically, one of the socialists' 
principal welfare programs had a 
role in their downfall. In 1947 the 
CCF inaugurated Canada's first 
government hospitalization pro- 
gram and required Saskatchewan 
residents to pay a hospital insur- 
ance tax. Then in 1962 it followed 
this with a medicare program and 
provoked a 22-day strike by doctors 
in the province, who feared that 
they would end up as salaried em- 
ployees of the government. 

When it became evident that 
many doctors might leave Sas- 
katchewan, irate citizens banded 
together and marched on the capi- 
tol building in Regina. The CCF 
backed down and modified the 
program to placate the doctors. 
The province now has medicare, 
but the socialists' attempt to disre- 



gard the doctors' interests awakened 
many people to their high-handed 
tactics. Groups formed to protest the 
original medicare plan went on to 
work against the CCF in the 1964 
election. 

How do the socialists assess their 
own defeat? Woodrow S. Lloyd, 
Current leader of the Saskatchewan 
CCF and its last premier, told 
Nation's Business: 

"I believe that after 20 years 
some people just felt it was time 
for a change. The Liberals empha- 
sized the idea that they could bring 
more industry into Saskatchewan 
and lower taxes. Apparently many 
people thought this worth a try." 

A bespectacled man of scholarly 
mien, Mr. Lloyd was once a 
school principal. He became pre- 
mier in 1961 after 16 years as the 
CCF's minister of education. 

"I don't see the election as a 
repudiation of our policies," Mr. 
Lloyd says. Asked why the CCF 
did not attempt a more sweeping 
socialization of industry, as stated 
in the party's Regina manifesto, 
he explains: 

"To us, socialism meant public 
ownership of those enterprises 
which were best operated by the 
public in order to expand the econ- 
omy and to serve the population. 
Our concept was one of a mixed 
economy— we emphasized public 
ownership where it could he of use 
to the community and also tried 
to get private development." 

He admits that "several of the 
crown corporations were not con- 
spicuous financial successes." 

Long-time political observers 
point out that the CCF's somewhat 
modified concept of socialism, in 
which private investment was to 
be encouraged, became more evi- 
dent after several of the crown cor- 
porations failed and the party near- 
ly lost an election in 1948. 

Premier Thatcher and his liberal 
government are now launched on 
an all-out drive to boost Saskatche- 
wan's industrial expansion by 
bringing in new investment. Half of 
his cabinet ministers are business- 
men themselves and their approach 
is a practical, tough-minded one. 

An advisory committee is at 
work on proposals to rewrite the 
Trade Union Act in an effort to 
stabilize lalx>r-managi>ment rela- 
tions. Gas producers are no longer 
required to sell their product only 
to the government power company, 
and incentive programs have been 
established to encourage oil and 
mining exploration. 

The Liberals are cutting taxes by 
$12 million by reducing or elimi- 
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Fresh idea for a tank farm: 
Dixon Aluminum Coating in 4 colors 



When it came time to repaint tanks this 
year. Drew Chemical Co., Boonton, N.J., 
simply asked for colors — plus all the 
durability and corrosion resistance of the 
original aluminum paint. Theanswer was 
Dixon Aluminum Coating in soft shades 
of blue, green, russet and gold— a product 
of Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N.J. 

About results, M, H. Connelly, chief 
engineer, said. "We've had a lot of com- 
pliments on the new appearance of our 
tanks. Although it's too early to talk about 
durability, we're confident. The original 
aluminum paint was 11 years old and 
still in good condition. All we had to do 
was spot-prime and apply the new color." 



Made with Alcoa 1 Pigments, colored 
aluminum coatings like Dixon's will up- 
grade any industrial site, make your plant 
a showplace. They form a waterproof 
seal, resist corrosion, reflect heat and 
stand up in any climate. Ideal for all out- 
side metal surfaces— tanks, towers, build- 
ings, fences. Tell your maintenance man 
to order colored aluminum today and 
then get painting. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum paint. 
but Alcoa Pigments are used in the best 
brands. We've just published two book- 
lets, excellent guides to better mainte- 
nance. For copies, please send coupon. 

Alcoa Bimti You Action Drama A1 Its Bait 
. . . "THE FBI," Sundjy Eireninp. ABC-TV 



Aluminum Company of America 
896 -k Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 15219 
Pleass tend ma your Iree booklots. 
CAIummum Paint Manual 
ijAlummum Asphalt Root Coatings 
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IBM announces 
a new dictating unit 
you can 

anywhere you think 




Here'sa better waytokeepyourwork 
in handithe new IBM Executary* 
224 Dictating Unit. 

There's no bulk. No bulge. Just 
a feathery 28 ounces (and that 
even includes the built-in mike). Yet 



the new IBM* Executary 224 is big 
enough to handle a full day's work. 

Use it at your desk. Or in confer- 
ence. Or anywhere you think. 

Simply talk to it. 

Your words are recorded quickly 



and smoothly on a magnetic belt. 

Each belt is reusable. Easy to mail. 
And perfectly compatible with your 
secretary's office transcriber. 

PickupthenewlBM Executary 224. 
At only 28 ounces, it's hard not to. 



If you were about to approve 
spending $12,000 on 
ceilings, ventilation, and lighting — 
and someone told you about 
a new kind of ceiling that 

lights better, 
ventilates better, 
absorbs noise better, 
cuts lighting bills, 
cuts air-conditioning bills, 
cuts maintenance bills, 

and costs $3,000 less in the first place— 
wouldn't you be interested? 



What you're interested in is the new 
Armstrong Luminaire Ceiling System: 

Lights better? Luminaire provides up 
to 200 footcandles without glare. It de- 
livers 10% more light than standard 
recessed fixtures. Restful light, free of 
distracting shadows. 

Ventilates better? Luminaire distributes 
air uniformly through thousands of un- 
obtrusive openings in the ceiling panels. 
No drafts. No diffuser noise. 

Absorbs noise better? Luminaire pro- 
vides substantially more sound-absorbing 
area than flat acoustical ceilings with 
lights and diffusers. 

Cuts lighting bills? Because Luminaire 
offers greater lighting efficiency, you 
achieve desired lighting levels with fewer 
lamps, use less wattage. 

Cuts air-conditioning bills? Fewer 
lamps also mean less heat, reducing the 
load on your air-conditioning equipment. 



Cuts maintenance bills? The constant 
flow of air through the ceiling, in effect, 
repels dust and dirt. There are no air 
diffusers to streak and smudge. Lay-in 
panels remove easily for quick access to 
wiring, plumbing. 

Costs less in the first place? Since Lu- 
minaire eliminates all diffusers and most 
air-conditioning ductwork, it often costs 
25% less than you'd pay for separate 
lighting, ventilating, and acoustical sys- 
tems. Generally, installed costs for the 
Luminaire System range from $1.45 to 
$3.25 per sq. ft., depending on the options 
you select. 

Interested in more details? Write Arm- 
strong, 4210 Mercantile St., Lancaster, Pa. 



S — CEILING SYSTEMS BY 

(Armstrong 



A typical imlallation: National Bank of Dayton, Dayton. Ohio. 
Besides banks, tht Luminaire System is at work In offices, plants, starts, 
restaurants, schools, hotels, and motels from coast to coast. 




SOCIALISM FAILED 

continued 

tinting 43 existing levies. Monopo- 
lies exercised by those government 
corporations still in existence have 
been largely ended. 

These policies are paying off in 
attracting new industry to the 
province. 

As one example, the potash in- 
dustry in recent years has begun 
mining an enormous deposit in Sas- 
katchewan, which contains nearly 
half of the world's known reserves. 
Three plants were started before 
the election and are now in produc- 
tion. But five more, with an invest- 
ment of about $50 million each, have 
been announced by other compa- 
nies since Mr. Thatcher took over. 

Even in the year the Liberals 
t(Kik over, 1964, new construction 
in primary industries rose to $90 
million from 866 million in 1963. 
And much of the new investment 
announced since the election has 
not yet shown up in the statistical 
charts. 

"We now have 55 major mining 
companies doing extensive explora- 
tion in the north," Mr. Cameron 
says. "Eight was the highest num- 
ber we ever had under the social- 
ists." 

In 1963 only $225,000 was spent 
by mining companies on develop- 
ment in Saskatchewan. This year 
they will spend more than 57 
million. 

In 1963 oil companies drilled 997 
wells. This year they will drill 
about 1,800. 

Liberals still face the task of 
slowing the growth of government. 
Cost of the hospitalization program 
has skyrocketed from S7 million to 
over $55 million in a 17-year period 
in which population grew by less 
than 10 per cent. 

"Our great problem is to see that 
the welfare state doesn't spread 
it's a creeping sort of thing," says 
David G. Steuart, the diminutive 
Deputy Premier and Minister of 
Public Health. "Our jMilicy now is 
to resist the trend toward bigger 
and bigger government. We will 
examine carefully all proposals that 
would get the government farther 
into our daily lives. 

"Welfare programs are like gain- 
ing weight. It's easy to put it on 
but awfully hard to take it off." 

Looking back over the accom- 
plishments of the past year, Pre- 
mier Thatcher sums up the view of 
his government: 

"We think our 'experiment in 
private enterprise' is working." END 
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Victor makes figurework machines 
for small businesses. 



And big ones. 



You would probably need our 14-column 
totaling Premier printing calculator if you 
happen to be the Treasurer of the United 
States (it can multiply the national budget 
nine times). Or, if you own the corner drug 
store, you'd be interested in a budget-priced 
adding machine or cash register. A good 
one. Name any business problem. There's 
a Victor figurework machine to solve it. 
Quickly. Is it any wonder Victor sells more 
figuring machines than any other company? 
Find out for yourself. Send the coupon. 

Put errors out of business MM haerittl mait com 

Plata Irna of figuring machinat Victor Cumptomatar Corpo 
ration. Biitinatt Machinal Croup 



VI 



3900 N. ROCKWELL ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 606:8 
Please send me a tree •'Problem- 
Solver." prepared especially lor my 
type ol business. 

KB 105 

Kama 

ComotjiT . 
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ONLY VARCO MET 
ALL MY REQUIREMENTS' 

"I considered every supplier and 
hired an engineer to evaluate all 
materials and construction meth- 
ods. Only Varco met all our require- 
ments. Completely." 

Ford Dealer A. f. Lousteau of Gon- 
zales, La., had some unusual re- 
quirements: A parts, service and 
office building, 110' x 124'; an ad- 
joining elevated showroom, 64' x 28'; 
a separate pairit-and-body shop, 60' 
x 72'; outside, a 40' x 120' used car 
canopy. 

Unusual, yes, but no severe test 
for Varco's Custom Concept. With 
all-welded, Uniframe construction 
leading the way, Hosteller Const. 
Co. made a turn-key job of it — 
quickly, lastingly, attractively, and 
at low cost. That's Custom Concept, 
— giving you the building that meets 
your exact needs. 

Contact your Varco distributor or 
write for a color brochure explain- 
ing this revolutionary new system 
of pre-engineered construction. 




arco 

STEEL, INC. 
Dept. NC 

Phone r>01 [F. 4-6030, Pine Bluff, Ark. 



EISENHOWER 

continued from page 37 

but the second you took all those 
controls off, you found out what 
your dollar would really purchase. 

What we have to watch out for in 
coming years is some very real in- 
flation. Certainly, unless our pro- 
ductivity grows continuously at a 
rate that is exceptionally rapid, we 
are bound to have— with the supply 
of money becoming more and more 
excessive— we are bound to have in- 
flation. 

And the unbalanced budget? 

Well, I think an unbalanced budget 
also hurts us a bit abroad. While 
we now have this imbalance of pay- 
ments, a lot of countries still be- 
lieve we are capable of paying our 
debts. Therefore, they have faith 
in the dollar. This is an interna- 
tional faith that is distinguished 
from our domestic faith in the dol- 
lar. If others lose faith and begin 
to cash their dollars, goodness 
knows what would happen. 

Would you say, then, that we need a 
more guarded policy toward protect- 
ing the value of the dollar than we 
have? 

I think this: Whenever you have 
got high costs of government— and 
remember, our costs are not all re- 
flected in just our administrative 
budget alone, there are trust funds 
and so on— cash expenditures are on 
the order of $120 billion— we should 
take up the domestic problems in 
cautious steps insofar as new gov- 
ernment programs are concerned. 
If we initiate a vast number of pro- 
grams that make the expenses go 
up and up, outside of our great de- 
fense costs, then we are asking for 
trouble. 

In other words, federal government 
activities have proliferated out of 
proportion to our real needs? 

That's right. That's exactly what 
I mean. 

General, do you feel that the Ameri- 
can people, the people at large, really 
want a paternalistic government? 

No, I think if you put it in those 
terms they would say "no." But 
everybody who gets something out 
of it, well, he says, "Everybody 
should be curtailed except me." 

For example, when I was Presi- 
dent I once went down before sev- 
eral thousand representatives of 
the rural electric cooperatives. And 
I told them, "Look, the job for 
which you were set up was not 



a was 



only a necessary one, the idea 
a good one, and you were given 
money at two per cent. Out of the 
Treasury you borrowed this money 
at two per cent." 

By that time, 95 per cent or more 
of the farms in the United States 
had been electrified. I told them: 
"Today you ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves to take money from 
the federal government at two per 
cent that we have to pay four and 
a quarter for. This just doesn't 
make sense." 

Well, they listened, and they 
were polite. I got polite applause 
because I came down to see them 
and because of my office. But the 
next day, an opposing political fig- 
ure got up and suggested that if 
anyone came into their areas to 
pr op ose that they should lose their 
two per cent money they ought to 
drive him out of the region with 
beer bottles. 

Now this is the kind of thin 
that to my mind makes no sense 
And Ihe REA today needs two pe 
cent money just about like a d 
needs a new flea. I don't see how 
anyone can defend it except as a 
way to keep some votes on his side, 



1 



General, in your forthcoming book, 
"The White House Years: Waging 
Peace," at several points you men- 
tioned the farm economy of this coun 
try. 
Yes. 

Do you think we can ever get the 
American farm economy back on a 
free-market basis? 

Well, of course, I took as my pur- 
pose, in my eight years as Presi- 
dent, not to do anything so abrupt- 
ly that farmers would be ruined. 
But I found this from men experi- 
enced in this thing: The big farmer, 
the fellow who went into commer- 
cial farming on a big basis, was 
getting rich under our farm policies. 
I knew at least one such farmer in- 
timately. And he told me what he 
had done and how he made him 
self a few million dollars. 

But the little farmer, for whom 
all these things are presumably 
established, has been helped very 
little. He doesn't sell very much. 
What is the use of his going and 
selling a few hundred bushels of 
wheat or a few bushels of corn? 

He consumes many of the things 
he grows on his farm. And then, he 
sells a few head of livestock that 
are fed from it. And there is very 
little that the program does for 
this fellow; he has to secure an ad- 
ditional part-time job. 

What we tried to do was this: To 
get policies that would work grad- 
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Quick: Who's the nation's largest leasing system? 




AUTHORIZED LEASING SYSTEM 

As car people, we think leasing know-how is important. But 
we think car know-how is more important. Maybe that's 
because all FALS members are Ford Dealers . . . know cars 
inside and out . . . service, repairs, re-sale. Maybe because 
we think car know-how means more to our customers. 

It should. Car knowledge makes us "pros" at buying and 
selling vehicles. At getting the best trade-ins on your pres- 
ent vehicles. Cutting leasing costs to the bone. Helping 
customers pre-figure costs. Providing coast-to-coast deliv- 
ery and servicing of cars and trucks. 

Are these things important? Our customers think so. 
They've made us No. 1 in car and truck leasing. 

LOOK FOR YOUR NEAREST FALS DEALER IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 



FORD DIVISION OF C&t/PCt 



What this 
country 
needs is 
a free 
package of 
engineering 
and 

technical 
services to 
help a 
company 
relocate! 



Qeorgias RE.R 



It's here! 

The service is free and so is the 
booklet that gives all the details. 
Order your free copy today. 



I Carl E. Sanders, Governor, or 

I James H. Nutter, Director, 

| Ga. Dept. of Industry & Trade, 

| 100 State Capitol. Atlanta, Ga. 30334 

j Please send me free booklet on Georgia's 

I P.LP. service for new industry. I under- 
stand my inquiry will be kept in con- 

I fidence. 

I NAME 

| FIRM 

| ADDRESS . 

I CITY STATE 

I 



EISENHOWER 

continued 

ually to get the government out of 
these programs except on the basis 
of insurance against great disaster, 
because we found that the big com- 
mercial farms were profitable and 
the little fellow profited little. 

As long as the little farm is no 
longer profitable except when run on 
a part-time or a garden hasis, as in 
New Jersey, well, then, if we try 
to keep that kind of program going 
forever just by federal handouts, 
then we are indeed foolish. 

We have to bring farming back 
gradually to dependence upon a 
free market. If we don't, we will 
have an unbalanced economy, be- 
cause we don't need that many men 
producing food and fiber today for 
us. If we insist on keeping them 
there just on subsidy, I think we 
are being foolish. 

We have gotten so used to the 
idea that when you get into trouble 
economically, either by class or by 
area, you just run to the govern- 
ment and get a new law. 

I would say that the more we can 
reduce federal subsidies and use 
them only where we have national 
human problems that can't be 
solved completely locally, the bet- 
ter off we'll be. We have gone 
overboard with subsidies. 

General, do you feel that business- 
men can help to re-educate people 
to the economic realities you have 
discussed here? To the realization 
of the choices Americans must make 
to keep our freedoms? 

Of course. But, the businessman, 
when he sees everything booming, 
often says, "Maybe we should just 
let things alone." 

Remember this: No longer are as 
many businesses owned by a fam- 
ily or is there as much ownership 
management. We have a profes- 
sional managerial class now that is 
in a position of great influence for 
a short time. 

Therefore, instead of looking 
down the road at what is going to 
happen to business, they tend to 
take the short view, maybe looking 
at when they can cash their stock 
options and all the rest of it. They 
are more interested in the short 
term than they are in the long term. 

We have talked about human na- 
tuie. It seems that most of us 
prefer a bird in the hand rather 
than B0V6 al in the bush. 

Are we not more interested in 
the poesent dollar, the one that is 
now give. i us, than we are in the 



hope and the expectation and the 
planning of a better climate in the 
future to earn more dollars for the 
increased jx>pulation we are Ixnind 
to have? 

Now, the businessman is less 
concerned about the future than if 
he and his family owned the busi- 
ness like they did before the times 
of the heavy death taxes and in- 
come taxes. It was then possible to 
pass businesses along pretty well. 

Now, I believe in the graduated 
income tax. And I believe in rea- 
sonable death duties. But I do 
think that this has had a tendency 
to produce short-term rather than 
long-term ambitions. 

General, do you think it is feasible for 
some of the money-gathering and 
spending power of this country to be 
returned from Washington to the 
states and localities? 

I'd like to, but let me tell you of 
one instance when I was in the 
While House. I had worked on 
this idea and talked to the gover- 
nors about it. We set up a plan un- 
der which we were going to give 
back one or two functions to the 
states, and had a particular tax we 
were going to give back to them. 

Finally, a little group of gover- 
nors came to me and said, "lyook, 
Mr. President, this is a very fine 
idea; we will take it on, except for 
this: Don't reduce that tax. Just 
give it back to us in our proper 
share." 

I said, "Why?" 

They said, "We don't want the 
burden of going and asking for 
taxes from our own people." 

You see, they found that if the 
federal government would give 
them the money, this was easy for 
them. This is another reason why 
we have this constant magnet of 
Washington drawing in, not only 
money, but responsibility. And, 
finally, authority. 

General, do you see your Administra 
tion— in retrospect— as just a brief 
respite in the march toward more 
federal involvement in people's lives? 

Well. I'll tell you, a "respite" is 
the way you'd have to look at it 
now. I desperately tried to do t.iis: 
To give the United States a chance 
to think, to take a look and see that 
there were different economic and 
governmental philosophies. You 
see, no one denies that there are 
problems. But it is just irresponsi- 
ble to take money, give it to Wash- 
ington and say that solves that one. 

When the time comes that we in 
the United States cease to think of 
the individual as the most impor- 
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What does a crate of forms cost you? 



There's no telling, if you buy 
forms that way. On price instead 
of value. 

The cost of inferior forms is 
inferior results. Poor forms de- 
sign, for example, destroys con- 
trol by not assembling all the 
f iicls, by leaving the information 
job half done. Poorly made forms 
touch off headache after head- 
ache—with construction defects, 
trouble in using, interrupted 
work, stopped machines, idled 
manpower. 

Some 'savings' don't save. 



Management can save on paper 
but saves much better with paper. 
Paperwork, properly planned, in- 
creases efficiency and lowers the 
cost of every transaction. The 
form is the smallest cost: but if 
it fails, it boosts other costs. 

Consider Moore value: a form 

AA 



designed to meet your system re- 
quirements by men who know 
forms and systems; precision- 
madi! by skilled craftsmen; make- 
good guarantee; service before 
and after you buy: and prompt 
delivery from 32 plants. 

For savings in work, get value 
in forms. 

Get total value with Moore. 



MtHtUT BUSINESS FOHMS, f JVC. 

fkt right buti»**$ form ttr —try l<r» ol bvitn+n i Nkj^o'o fn'\ N Vi * ?Qtt *UlQ9, HI 
Denton, Tea. • (mwlll*. C«W. • Ow* 500 oNket ontj toctortn to Nort* Am«rlca 



EISENHOWER 

continued 

tant factor in our whole governmen- 
tal system, then we are going down 
the road of one-party government 
and centralized government. 

In my case, I said, "Look, let's 
read the Constitution," and I talked 
to my Cabinet very seriously on 
this, "It is going to take a lot of 
courage to avoid doing some of the 
things that have seemed so popu- 
lar in the past. Let us try to get 
back to the proper division of 
powers, between the Legislature 



and the President and all the rest. 
Let us get back and look at the 
patterns given us by the Constitu- 
tion for dispersing power, first geo- 
graphically through the states and 
functionally among the Judiciary, 
Legislative and the Executive," 

I think a lot of things have been 
happening. We have got too many 
and too powerful regulatory com- 
missions that really have judicial, 
executive and legislative powers. 
And I think it is bad unless they 
are properly controlled and made 
definitely responsible to the Con- 
gress and the President. 

The effort of my Administration, 



Tomorrow morning, make just 
one entry for payroll check, 
journal, and individual 
earnings record. 



Then take the afternoon off. 



It's easy with McBee's new low-cost 
General Records Poster. In fact, it's 
as close as you can come to "auto- 
mated" pen and paper bookkeeping. 
And it can save you up to 75' c of the 
clerical time you now spend on your 
weekly payroll. 

And it's equally as time-saving 
with Accounts Receivable, where it 
enables you to post to statement, ledg- 
er, journal, and account distribution 



simultaneously. 

All posted on the proper lines. Au- 
tomatically. With just one entry. At 
the average rate of one-n-minute! 

The McBee low-cost General Rec- 
ords Poster. Start using it tomorrow 
morning. 

And you'll be able to take the after- 
noon off. 

(For details, fill in this coupon and 
return it to us.) 



McBee Systems. Dept. 22JX, A Division of Litton Industries 

80 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me full details on the General Records Poster. 
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I should say, was to create an atmo- 
sphere of self-reliance and self- 
confidence among the people, to 
encourage them to make more of 
their decisions. I wanted locali- 
ties and states to do more, so that 
we might halt the trend toward 
centralization that I thought to be 
unhealthy. 

Of course, for six of my eight 
years in the presidency. Congress 
was controlled by the opposition. 
It was a difficult situation. I could 
do many things by persuasion be- 
cause in certain fields there wasn't 
any great political advantage to bo 
gained by the opposition. And so I 
had to use persuasion. It would 
have been crazy for me to get up 
and use the methods of a general 
running an army or a President 
with a large majority in the Con- 
gress. 

But the fact is we continued to 
try to give individuals and locali- 
ties larger responsibilities. In one 
thing for which I guess I was al- 
most personally responsible -the 
highway construction program- it 
took me a long time to persuade 
Congress, but we finally got this 
great interstate system of roads. I 
felt strongly about the matter, part- 
ly because I had seen the great 
autobahns of Germany. But we had 
to settle for 90 per cent federal 
money and only 10 per cent of 
state funds. I thought that was 
really unfair. I thought that at the 
very least, it should have been 75- 
25. At first I wanted them to be 
paid for on a toll basis, but I was 
persuaded that tolls were impracti- 
cal. 

Finally, we got the money by a 
tax on gasoline, oil and so on. But 
I would really have preferred to 
have made them toll roads and, as 
they paid for themselves, abolished 
the tolls. 

The highways are not paid for 
yet. Our plan was to get them built 
in ten years, paid in 13 years, be- 
cause I was certain that by the time 
we got them built, we would need 
some more. 

Incidentally, I think the building 
of those highway systems is one of 
the reasons for our great increase 
in automobile sales. 

But in all these various activities, 
local responsibility usually provides 
the best solution. END 

REPRINTS of "Eisenhower on the 
Choice Americans Must Make" 
may be obtained for 35 cents a 
copy. $16 per 100, or $135 per 
thousand postpaid from Nation's 
Business, 1615 H St.. N. W., Wash- 
ington. D. C. 20W6. Please enclose 
remittance. 
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"Western business and industrial 
factors exceed national average 
in growth pattern" 



PLANT SITES in the 
UNION PACIFIC WEST 

with dependable, fast rail 
service in either fully de- 
veloped Industrial Parks 
or track-side parcels offer 
more Potential Profit for 
you and your stockholders 
and year-around living 
pleasure for you and your 
employees. 

The West is on the 
MOVE with everything 
it takes to grow on. 

The best transportation 
systems— both surface and 
air— roads, raw materials, 
power, favorable labor 
sources, abundant natural 
resources and ideal living 
and recreational areas for 
your personnel. 




When you've got a bear by the fail 
you go where the bear goes 



Consideration of a possible plant site is naturally a very confi- 
dential matter — WRITE TO ME PERSONALLY and I'll have 
one of our officers lay our cards on your table. 

E. H. Bailey, President 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102 



Union Pacific Railroad 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 68102 



POMTLANO 





OAKLAND 
SAN FRANC 



Site seeking in the South? 




Industry's moving to 
the Piedmont Carolinas 







North Carolina 




South Carolina \ 



Here's why 

The dynamic Piedmont Carolinas is growing faster than the 
rest of the South because it offers more of what industry's 
moving to the South to get: a moderate climate, unexcelled 
transportation to major markets only hours away, low taxes, 
an ideal labor climate, and a worker-training program sec 
ond to none, to name only a few features. Read about all of 
them in the fact-filled booklet, "The Piedmont Carolinas." 
Get your copy by sending the coupon. Or contact Creed Gil 
ley, Manager. Duke Power Industrial Development Depart 
ment.for confidential plant location assistance. Write him at 
the address below, or phone: 704 332-8521. 



Room 421 P. O. Box 2178 
Charlotte. N. C. 28201 
Please send a free copy of your brochure 
"The Piedmont Carolinas." 



ADDRESS 
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dous "face" gained through milking 
an A-bomb virtually unaided. Asia 
is impressed: the West and Russia 
have had to reappraise China's 
status. 

Raw material shortages should 
become less of a brake on industrial 
progress than in the recent past. 
A lot of quiet work has been going 
on in assessing mineral resources 
and getting them ready for exploi- 
tation. Prewar geological survey of 
the country was skeletal. It was es- 
timated then that there were serious 
deficiencies in many minerals es- 
sential to a modern industrial state. 
This now seems doubtful. 

Substantial untapped commercial 
reserves of petroleum, nonferrous 
metals (particularly copper) and 
phosphates have been located. Coal 
and iron production is rising. New 
mines are being brought into pro- 
duction. Quality is improving. 

Trade and aid up 

International trade and aid will 
loom larger in the coming plan 
than they did earlier since both 
play a major part in creating the 
Chinese image abroad and trade is 
essential to China's growth. In its 
best year China has never mustered 
even two per cent of world exports. 
But the interest that it arouses as a 
trader is out of all proportion to 
this meager total because the politi- 
cal flavor of its deals and the short- 
age of hard facts about its potential 
make it so unpredictable a cus- 
tomer. 

Overnight, trade can swing dizzily 
for purely political reasons- from 
East to West, from Japan to Eu- 
rope, from Malayan rubber to In- 
donesian rubber. But most deals 
and all day-to-day transactions are 
governed by strictly commercial 
factors. The state trading corpora- 
tions are shrewd bargainers. Even 
so, once a contract is agreed ujxin. 
it is stuck to meticulously and the 
Chinese expect y>>u to do the same 

Credit is asked, but on normal 
commercial terms, to cover innxirts 
of both food (when the amounts 
involved are large) and industrial 
plant. The Chinese are thoroughly 
old -fashioned about running into 
debt. They preach self-reliance and 
they practice it. Soviet aid was re- 
paid ahead of schedule, though 
troubles and ideological quarrels 
made this difficult to do. 

China's planners will have to do 
some skillful budgeting to achieve 
as big an increase in foreign trade 
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Don't let 
things slide 

When walks and streets ice up— customers slip, 
cars skid, business slumps, the whole 
community suffers. What's the remedy? 
Efficient, economical ice control. The kind of 
ice control you get from Morton Safe-T-Salt. 

Safe -T- Salt gives positive traction instantly, 
cuts right through ice, melts the bond between 
ice and pavement, makes slush removal 
quick and easy. 

If your community is looking for a safe 
investment with plenty of assets— and no 
liabilities— they won't find a better one than 
Morton's ice control program. 

But don't wait 'till ice has put the skids on 
your business. Enlist the support of your local 
merchants and city officials— now. Just send us 
your name and address— and theirs— and we'll 
send the Safe-T-Salt facts ... in an invaluable 
little booklet that's absolutely free. Write: 
Morton Salt Company 
Industrial Division, Dept. 0000 
110 M. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 





here's a gift 
tnat sticks to the ribs 




^fc* SHEAFFER - 




When all the perishable 
gifts have disappeared, 
a Sheaffer pen, ballpoint, 
or desk set remains as a 
treasured personal pos- 
session that's used and 
used and used, and lasts 
and lasts and lasts. 



Your giving it to a client or customer reflects impeccable taste 
as well as thoughtfulness. He recognizes the compliment when you 
present a Sheaffer writing instrument. And remember, if you are 
sure of your ground, a Lady Sheaffer for his lady can be a delightful 
Holiday gesture. 

Special discount prices apply to a wide range of handsome Sheaffers— from 
classic gold ballpoints to exquisite desk sets, ail gift-boxed and within IRS 
limits. For prices, fill in and mail the coupon below. 

O 196S, W A S P. Co, 



SHEAFFER 

your assurance ol xhe best 



Mr Hugh C. Green. Specialty Sales Manager 
Dept. NB 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
fori Madison. Iowa 



Add:eis 



City 



lip Code 
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as they would like. There are no 
reserves of foreign exchange to fall 
hack on. No survey, it seems, has 
uncovered any worthwhile gold or 
silver-hearing strata. Indeed, sales 
of silver have dwindled recently and, 
far from selling gold, the country 
this year has bought $80 million 
worth in London— perhaps in hopes 
of a price increase but more likely 
as a hedge against sterling devalua- 
tion, since trade is mainly con- 
ducted in pounds. 

The only supplement to trade 
surpluses— earned principally in 
Asia ( outstandingly Hong Kong > 
and spent largely on industrial 
goods and wheat— is the remittance 
of some 20 million overseas Chi- 
nese. These fluctuate with the pros- 
perity of the emigrant's adopted 
country from perhaps over $100 
million a year to under $50 mil- 
lion. 

Trade turnover has not recovered 
the volume of the late 1950's be- 
fore bad harvests slashed export 
availabilities and led to huge food 
imports against hard currency. In 
1964 it was probably around the 
$3 billion mark, against $4.3 billion 
in 1959 and $2.7 billion in 1963. 
Last year two thirds was with the 
noncommunist world, which took 
60 per cent of China's exports and 
provided 70 per cent of its im- 
|x>rts. In 1959 the comparable per- 
centages were nearer 30 and 40. 

Western Europe and Japan were 
the principal gainers from this 
swing. Exports from Western Eu- 
rope to China were worth about 
$200 million in 1964 and imports 
were over $250 million. Japan 
alone exported products worth more 
than $150 million and imported 
nearly $160 million worth of Chi- 
nese goods. 

China is an unfamiliar and dif- 
ficult market, but it needs plant, 
machinery, vehicles, scientific in- 
struments and some producers' 
goods, in particular rolled ferrous 
and nonferrous products, fertilizers 
and man-made fibers. These needs 
will continue for some years, though 
they may dwindle as domestic out- 
out rises. 

Plants bought in Western Eu- 
rope and Japan and being current- 
ly delivered include: urea and other 
nitrogenous fertilizers (United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, Italy), plas- 
tics (UK), petroleum refining 
(Italy, Germany), vinylon (Ja- 
pan), alcohol (France). 

Once, only the communist world 
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Part of your business 
responsibility was born in 1938... 
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CORRIGAN'S STORY OF FLIGHT 
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...but it never made the headlines. 

That was the year the first Group Surgical Expense insurance 
contracts were issued. In 1938, this was big news to the working man. 

If you're involved with the purchase of group insurance 
for your company, take a look at what New England Life can 
do for you. We're licensed to do business in every state, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada (branch office protection is no problem). 
We take an individual approach to your problems 
(you're not saddled with an inflexible, pre-fabricated plan). 
We write all forms of group coverage generally available 
(you needn't worry about dealing with several companies). 
We respect the interests of all companies, big and small, 
regardless of the premium. We founded mutual life insurance 
in America, so you can be sure we know our business. 



We'll appreciate yours. 

New England Life 



NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL lift INSURANCE COMPANY ALL FORMS Of INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LITE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. GROUP HEAlTM COVERAGES. 
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Save Minutes 
Earn 
Dollars 



Cut watted time - increase 
profits. Get accurate attend- 
ance figures, job ti me and 
time per part cost figure*. 
automatically 

— Install this new 
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Recorder. THE 
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continued 

would have been asked to supply 
this sort of thing. Now China has 
awakened to the fact that shopping 
around pays dividends price-wise 
and credit-wise. 

Where trade will hit hard 

It is in the developing world that 
Chinese trade should have its great- 
est impact. Except perhaps for 
Japan, no industrialized country is 
going to find China one of its major 
trading partners in the foreseeable 
future. 

But as a competitor in third 
countries China may take on very 
different proportions. 

Just now it lacks the resources to 
j upset world commodity markets as 
J a buyer, even if it wanted to do so 
for political ends. It buys only the 
modest quantity of raw materials it 
needs to maintain industrial output, 
but within a generation it could 
become a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

Consider what would happen if 
the Chinese developed a taste for 
cocoa or coffee and were allowed 
to satisfy it. 

China's purchases can be politi- 
cally oriented. There was no good 
economic reason for switching rub- 
ber purchases from Malaysia to 
Indonesia. Cotton buying may re- 
inforce Chinese influence in some 
African countries. Wheat, copper 
and nitrate imports may help to 
gain a foothold in Latin America 
for Mao's men. 

On the other side of the trade 
table, the danger is more obvious 
and more immediate. China must 
export and will have more things 
to sell than ever before. The volume 
of traditional agricultural exports 
( except possibly soybeans J appears 
ready to rise— the expanding silk 
industry, for example, is capturing 
Japan's market in Western Europe 
—and is likely to be augmented by 
offerings of processed foods, now 
going in bigger and bigger amounts 
to the Soviet bloc. Raw materials 
should earn more. Japanese indus- 
try, once skeptical of the quality of 
Chinese pig iron and coal and of 
the reliability of deliveries, is step- 
ping up orders. 

Western circles believe that, for 
the time being, China may have a 
surplus of petroleum to export. 
This seems ridiculous in a country 
of 700 million people with an out- 
put of crude oil of under 10 mil- 
lion tons in 1964, bu* home de- 
mand is minimal and newly opened 



fields are proving rich producers. 
Similar temporary surpluses, spring- 
ing from inevitably uneven devel- 
opment, are likely to hit world mar- 
kets from time to time. 

In manufactured goods the of- 
fensive will be on an ever wider 
front ranging from simple agricul- 
tural equipment through textile and 
some other machinery to virtually 
the whole range of consumer goods, 
Quality, design and packaging are 
improving all the time. Countries 
with infant industries may be 
tempted to raise tariff walls against 
Chinese produce but, if goods have 
to be imported. China can always 
arrange to be the cheapest source of 
supply. The trade drive in con- 
sumer goods is directed primarily 
at southeast Asia, followed by the 
Middle East and Africa. A natural 
basis for exchanges with Latin 
America, outside Cuba, seems to 
elude Chinese officials for the mo- 
ment. 

The reestablishment of China's 
leadership in Southeast Asia is also 
one of the objects of the aid policy. 
The program is small- -it could not 
be anything else in present eco- 
nomic conditions— but the Chinese 
know how to get the maximum ef- 
fect from the smallest outlay. 

Chinese diplomats may from time 
to time stomp on uncommitted na- 
tions' corns through ignorance, big- 
otry and a desire to involve all gov- 
ernments in the East-West and 
Sino-Soviet conflicts. But the aid- 
givers walk delicately. 

They capitalize on the fact that 
China is a nonwhite, underde- 
veloped country that has itself suf- 
fered colonialism. They study the 
recipient's needs and give aid lhat 
will affect as many people as pos- 
sible. 

They set up textile and other 
consumer goods factories, for ex- 
ample, and help with small-scale 
agricultural projects. 

At the same time, they are op- 
portunists of the first order and 
step in to forestall others, and to 
underwrite prestige projects that 
Western aid-givers avoid. 

Though some economic aid to 
neighboring countries has a high 
strategic content, such as roadbuild- 
ing to Laos and Burma, military 
aid outside Viet Nam is showy 
rather than substantial. 

Now that it's in the aid race 
China is there to stay, and its con- 
tributions will mount. Aid will be- 
come a more and more important 
weapon in its economic armory in 
the struggle for world power with 
both the United States and the So- 
viet Union. END 
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Dear Mr. Smith! 

^ 9-16-23-30 




Dictating by numbers! 



I 



Auto typist is the first practical, low-cost way 
to streamline dictating, transcribing and typing 
costs! This unique machine has an infallible 
"push button memory." It turns any typewriter 
into an automatic letter writing machine . . . 
zips through daily correspondence and repetitive 
typing jobs, freeing you and your secretary for 
more urgent work. 

And it's so simple! You dictate letters (or 
documents) using numbered phrases or para- 
graphs of your own pre-composed copy. Your 
secretary just pushes the numbered buttons and 
Auto-typist does the rest. Types everything auto 
matically, error free, faster than the world's best 
typist! No re-writes, no erasures, no corrections 



FILL IN POSTPAID CARD 
AND MAIL TODAY! 



ever. (And Auto-typist even pauses for person- 
alized insertions of names, dates, prices, etc. I 
Amazing, how much work you can turn out 
this way — up to 125 letters per day. Important 
too. Auto-typist handles any routine typing chore 
— requests, orders, collection notices, legal doc- 
uments, contracts, quotations, solicitations, press 
releases — the list is endless. 

Not so amazing, then, that thousands of firms, 
large and small, in every line of business, use 
Auto-typist equipment. An Auto-typist pays for 
itself quickly, whether you produce 10. 50. 100 
or 500 letters per day. 

Gel the full story of how Auto-typist will save 
money land make money) for you, too! 




free 
idea 




American Automatic 
Typewriter Company 
2325 N. Pulaski Rd. 
Chicago, 111, 60639 



1 



Excellent reading 
for all businessmen. 
Shows profitable 
short cuts to 
repetitive typing 
chores. Illustrates 
how to make money 
and save money 
with automatic 
typing. Every 
business can use 
this valuable 
information. 



HOW 
BUSINESSMEN 
CAN PLA Y 
SMARTER 
GOLF 



By Gene Sarazen 



J^Kf Gene Sarazen, a legendary figure of 

golfdom, who won every major title, 
now spends most of his time golfing 
H^^^ ici th business executives. 
fl He won his first V. S. Open cham- 

£ pionship in 1922 when only 20 years 

W ^^^M of age. He won again 10 years later 
^ an( t nou; holds the record for playing 

H 3^*^ in til consecutive Open champion- 
ships. 

Thirty years ago he was first to achieve the rare 
Grand Slam of professional golf— a feat only two 
others can claim, Ben Hogan and Gary flayer. This 
comprises winning all four major professional golf 
titles— the Masters, U. S. and British Opens and 
Professional Golfer's Association, the last of which 
Mr. Sarazen has won three times. 

A member of golf's Hall of Fame and six Ryder 
Cup teams, Mr. Sarazen received the Walter llagen 
Trophy this year for his contributions to Anglo- 
American golf relations. 

Mr. Sarazen understands businessmen. He's seen 
their golf. He is eminently qualified to tell you how 
you can improve your game. 



Duffer or tournament player, you can make golf 
more enjoyable and less frustrating— as too many busi- 
nessmen find it— by learning and practicing a few 
simple rules. 

Perhaps more important, playing the right kind of 
golf in the right way can become useful in your busi- 
ness, improve your health and prolong your life. It 
has done so for many mature executives I know. 

Most businessmen want to play better golf, but not 
enough of them really try. I've found this out from 
the many I play with around the country. The first 
thing they look for after we tee off are tips on how 
they can correct a slice or some other fault, or pick 
up something new. 

Sure, they ask me about the professional Grand 
Slam and many championships I've won over the 
past 45 years, my intense rivalry with the great 
Walter Hagen during the Golden Twenties, and the 
foreign golf courses on which we televise Shell's 
Wonderful World of Golf matches, which I narrate. 

But what they really want to know is how to play 
better. It's not hard, if you try. 

Three general but practical rules for improving 
your golf are to: 

► Keep physically fit and practice regularly and in- 
telligently. 

► Learn as much as you can with professional help 
and by watching good players. 

► Know your limitations, relax and use your head. 
Keeping fit 

The first rule for keeping fit is to watch your 
weight, as I do. The average businessman I know 
tends to eat too much and be overweight. On a day 
when you are going to play golf, avoid eating heavily 
just before you tee off. If you're playing in the after- 
noon, eat a good breakfast, but a very light lunch— 
and put off any drinking until you reach the 19th 
hole. 

Another: Keep your muscles in condition. If 
you're strictly a week-end golfer, as most business- 
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are. swing a weighted club 40 or 50 times and 
practice some chipping in the backyard every few 
days during the week. 

I use a training club that I designed and you can 
get— a 22-ounce driver— and have several around my 
300-ucre farm in Germantown. N. Y. By swinging a 
heavy club like this regularly you will improve the 
rhythm of your swing as well as strengthen your 
hands and arm muscles. The hands are the key point 
of a golf swing 

I take the heavy driver with me when I travel and 
swing it in my motel room a few times before going 
out to play. 

Swinging the club during the winter, too, when 
you're not playing golf will help keep your hands 
and joints in shape. Bending, twisting and other 
light exercises keep your muscles fit and your waist- 
line trim. 

When spring comes, have your pro check you out, 
and I'm sure the first thing he'll look at is how you 
hold the club. Ninety per cent of the mistakes in a 
golf swing originate from a faulty grip. 

I don't care how good your swing may look. If 
your hands aren't right, you won't get dependable 
results. Give me just one look at your grip and I can 
tell you how well- or |xx>rly— you play. 

There are three basic grips. If you have small 
hands, the interlocking grip, which Jack Nicklaus 
and I use, may suit you best. The little finger of the 
right hand interlocks with the index finger of the left 
hand. 

I copied this grip from my first idol, the great 
Francis Ouimet, now a Boston business executive 
He electrified the golf world and introduced the game 
to the masses when, just out of the caddy ranks, he 
became the first American to win the U. S. Open in 
1913. 

If you have weak hands, you might get best results 
with all 10 fingers on the shaft. This is sometimes 
called the baseball grip. It's popular with women. 
Art Wall and Bob Rosburg use it among the pros. 

The most common and prohably the best grip, be- 
cause it brings the hands closer together, is the over- 
lapping, or Vardon grip. The little finger of the right 
hand overlaps i instead of interlocking) the index 
finger of the left hand. 

But even when you use the proper form of grip, 
only an expert can tell you whether your hands arc 
positioned properly when you swing. 

Speaking of experts, every foursome seems to have 
one. Be careful of taking advice from an amateur, 
even a good one, or trying to give it. My advice to all 
businessmen golfers: Don't give technical advice to 
other golfers, particularly if it is unsolicited. It can 
ruin the day, and maybe a friendship, if it doesn't 
work. 

: 

y< 
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Value of practice 

The practice tee is the place to correct your faults 
and try new ideas-not on the golf course while 
ou're trying to score or win a bet or match. 
Practice regularly, but intelligently. Most busi- 
nessmen who do practice don't do it the right way. 

For one thing, they usually practice with the 
wrong club, l^ook at the golfers on any practice te- 



ar public range, and what are they hitting with? The 
driver. Most businessmen want to blame their driver 
for bad scores. Of all the clubs in the bag, I'd say the 
driver usually is the least at fault. If you'll just 
i heck sometime, you'll probably find that it's the 
two or three strokes you wasted around the green 
that ran your score up. 

You should concentrate on practicing your short 
game— approach shots, chipping, putting and getting 
out of traps. Those are the stroke-saving shots. 

When you practice putting, practice 1 the three and 
four-footers. Lay off those 40 and 50-ftx>t putts. If 
you have confidence in holing the four-footers, you 
won't have much trouble with long putts because all 
you'll have to do is get them up within four feet. 
That will come easy. 

Practice intelligently. Hit the balls with a specific 
objective in mind -toward a specific object and with 
the intention of hitting the ball high or low, fade or 
straight, or in some other specific way. Try to know 
what you are doing, why, and what results you can 
expect. 

Haw to warm up 

Like the relief pitcher in the bullpen or the pinch- 
hitter who swings two bats before stepping up to the 
plate, you'll find it pays to warm up before you start 
playing Even if you only have time to hit a few 
chip shots or putts, just making contact with the ball 
or taking some practice swings with two clubs helps. 

However, it's better to allow enough time to warm 
up properly. When you do, start on the practice tee 
with the short irons and work up to the driver Then 
hit some putts and yon should lie all set. 

Don't try new things when you're warming up. 
Warming up is flexing and loosening the muscles 
Don't warm up so long that you get tired and leave 
your game on the practice tee. As we say, "If you 
didn't bring your game with you, you're not going to 
find it just lieforc you play." 

One more tip on warming up: Hit some particular 
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shots that you know you're going to need out on the 
course. For example, if you know what irons you're 
going to hit on the par-three holes, practice a few 
shots with them, teeing the ball up on the practice 
tee just as you will when you reach those holes. 

Incidentally, some players make the mistake of not 
teeing the ball up when they drive with an iron cluh 
on a short hole. This increases the possibility for 
error. Teeing up, even when using an iron, increases 
your chances of getting good results. A good thing to 
remember anywhere on a golf course: Utilize every 
advantage that you are entitled to. 

Ways to keep learning 

As in most things, no matter how long you've been 
playing golf or how much you know, you can always 
learn more. 

The first and best way to learn is with the help of a 
golf professional. But other ways can be helpful, too. 

In my younger days we learned by watching and 
imitating good players. That's still a good idea. 
Watch the good players at your club, at the tourna- 
ments and on television. But don't just watch the 
ball, as most people do. 

Concentrate on watching the good player's hands 
-his grip and his hand action when he comes into the 
ball. 

Watch his feet and legs, how he uses them to get 
more power. Watch his arms, how he makes the big 
arc for the tee shot and keeps his left arm straight. 
Watch how he keeps his wrists firm until well into 
the backswing. doesn't unlock them until he gets into 
the hitting zone- then whips the clubhead through 
the ball with a complete and high follow through. 

Note the player's stance. Is it open, closed or 
square, and how far apart are his feet? 

These are the important things to watch— if you 
want to improve your game- and don't be too im- 
solely by the ball in (light. 
Reading some of the many instruction articles and 
books helps, but they can be confusing and some- 
times are contradictory. You'll have to use good 
judgment; find out what suits you and reject what 
doesn't. Again, your club pro can help here. 

Putt quickly 

I have a reputation for putting quick. Some say: 
"Miss 'em quick." That's not true. The quick putters 
usually arc the better ones. They just don't spend 
more time than is absolutely necessary on a putt. 
Taking too much time just builds up pressure, and 
that's bad on putts. Staying too long over the ball 
builds up tension and can cause you to freeze. 
You've probably read about the trouble Ben Hogan 
is having— freezing. 

There are many styles of putting that can be effec- 
tive. Assuming that you have an effective style that 
suits you, these tips might help: 

Feel confident that you are going to make the putt. 



and strike the ball sharply. Don't push or drag it. 
Distance is more important than direction, so pay 
particular attention to the speed of the green and 
how hard you should hit the ball. 

On all but the short putts, lag the ball up to the 
hole. Then you have three chances of dropping it. 
from the front and the two sides. If you're bold, the 
ball can only drop from the front, and even then 
might bounce out if you're too strong. 

On the very long putts, don't try to hole them. Think 
of getting down in two by lagging the ball up close— 
and you'll be surprised how many will drop. The 
green is the place to save strokes, not waste them by 
three-putting. 

Trouble shots 

When you're in trouble, face it. Take the extra 
stroke and gel out of it. Don't try to make up for a 
mistake by getting into more trouble and ruining 
your score. Hope that you can recover by getting 
down in one putt, once you do make the green. 

This is another way practice can help— practicing 
(rouble shots. Learn the correct way to play out of 
sand bunkers and practice it. An indispensable club 
for getting out of sand is the sand wedge. 

The wedge is a variation of the sand iron I de- 
signed almost 35 years ago by adding solder to the 
back of a niblick. 

I was taking flying lessons at that time. I noticed 
that when I pulled the stick, the tail would lower and 
the plane would take off. It occurred lo me that if I 
put a tail on a niblick, I could get the ball up and out 
of sand easier. I tried it and it worked. 

I didn't tell anyone about my discovery. I took the 
club with me to the British Open in 1932 and kept it 
bidden. 

When I showed during the first few holes of the 
tournament that the club invariably could get me out 
of the sand and close enough to the hole to get down 
in one putt, everybody began talking about it. 

"Have you seen Sarazen's new weapon?" they 
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WIN! A BUILDING IK'S "DIFFERED!"? 



chances are you'll find it with the Armco Building System 



Why? Because Armco specializes in 
buildings that are custom-tailored to 
meet specific needs at sensible cost. 
A wide variety of sizes, framing sys- 
tems, coated steels, roof slopes and 
colors makes it possible. In fact, ver- 
satility is the keynote of the Armco 
Building System. With this system, 
you can meet ail your functional and 
appearance requirements — 
-yi \ either with a standard Armco 
[ '"XT" j Ri ulding or with a building 
designed from your individ- 



ual plans and specifications. 

We invite you to compare the ver- 
satility and construction excellence of 
Armco's contemporary building sys- 
tem with any other system available. 
Find out what Armco has to offer, then 
look around. We think you'll agree that 
Armco is truly a better way to build 
A good way to begin this comparison 
is with a copy of the Armco Building 
Catalog. Just mail the coupon to Metal 
Products Division, Armco Steel Corpo- 
ration, Middletown, Ohio 45042. 



Metal Products Division, Armco Steel Corporation 
Dept. M-1T4S, P. 0. B»> 800, Middletown, Ohio 35042 

U Send me a copy of the Armco Building Catalog. 



TELEPHONE NUMBER 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 



V 



Dixie Gas Company. 
Goldenrod. Florida. 
Armco Building 
Dealer: Williams 
Development Co. 
of Orlando. Inc., 
Orlando, Florida. 
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asked each other. "By Jove, he can get down in two 
from any trap." 

I won that championship easily, by five strokes, 
and all the pros began putting solder on the back of 
their niblicks and manufacturers started putting out 
sand irons by the thousands. 

Proper equipment 

Like having the best tools to work with in business, 
it helps your golf to have proper equipment. Tin's 
doesn't mean you have to have the most expensive 
clubs and hag, hut the clubs should be fitted to your 
requirements. Balls also come in different compres- 
sions and should suit your game. 

Besides personal tastes, the most important factors 
in a golf club are the swingweight and the flexibility of 
the shaft. 

Swingweight relates to the distribution of the 
club's total weight between the head and the shaft 
and affects how the club will feel when you swing it. 
It usually ranges from Dl to D5 for men and C4 to 
C7 for women. The faster your swing, the lighter 
swingweight you'll want. 

The steel shafts come in varying flexes, from very 
stiff to whippy. What shaft will suit you best will 
depend primarily on your age. strength, build, and 
how fast you swing. Usually older and weaker 
players reed a more flexible shaft. 

You should have your pro fit you for clubs just 
as you are fitted for shoes and clothes. 

Balls today are made with different compression 
factor?, which refers to how hard they are or how 
much they will compress when struck at a given 
speed. 

The hard-hitting pros like Arnold Palmer, Jack 
Nicklaus and Gary Player use the high-compression 
ball rated at 100-pIus. The club head must be 
t'aveling at terrific speed to compress it. The aver- 
age businessmen can't strike hard enough to get 
effective results from a high-compression ball. My 
swing hasn't the speed of the old days and it feels 
like I'm hitting a piece of wood when I strike a hard 
ball. I use the average ball of 85-90 compression, 
which is probably best for you. 

There also are low-compression balls designed 
especially for senior golfers and women. 

Remember this: You won't get more distance off 
the tee by using a hard ball. If it's not suited to 
your strength, you'll get less distance than you will 
from a softer ball. 

Coping with pressure 

Ability to cope with pressure separates the men 
from the boys on the pro tour and at any golf dub. 
It can help your game, too. There are many ways to 
minimize the pressures, or tension. I've already men- 
tioned not taking too much time on putts. Here are 
others: 

Be confident. Think positively. Think of success. 



When confronted with a difficult shot, recall when 
you pulled off a similar shot. Shut out any thoughts 
of failure, of the consequences of failing, such as 
what the three-foot putt will cost you if you miss it. 
If you play for money, don't bet more than you can 
afford to lose without worrying about it. 

I witnessed an incident of negative thinking recent- 
ly. A foreign player in one of our televised matches 
pulled off a difficult shot to the green for a possible 
birdie, then three-putted from 12 feet for a bogey. 

"I just knew I was going to three-putt," he told 
me while walking to the next tee. "I knew it from the 
time I hit the ball to the green." 

That's negative thinking. When you anticipate 
trouble, you'll usually find it. 

Plenty of confidence is what made Walter Hagen 
such a great player. He won a record four straight 
championships of the Professional Golfers' Associa- 
tion from 1924-1927 after I had beaten him for the 
title in 1923 in an exciting extra-hole match. 

A general tip for coping with pressure is to slow 
your pace when a crisis develops and tension begins 
to build up. Also try to follow your normal pattern 
or way of doing things. 

Concentrate 

Keep your mind on what you are doing if you 
want to play better golf, and the first step is to leave 
your problems, your work and your business at the 
office. Don't take them to the golf course with you. 

Play one stroke and one hole at a time. As the in- 
comparable Boh Jones says, "Don't play the next hole 
while you're playing this one." In other words, keep 
your mind on the job at hand, not on what you plan to 
do later. Don't think about an easy birdie you might 
get on some hole ahead or you'll bogey the hole you're 
playing. 

Use your head 

As I'm sure you do in your business, use your head 
on the golf course. Know your limitations and don't 
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Mr. Bruning gets half his sales 
by replacing his main competitor's 
dry copier. 

No wonder. 

Mr. Bruning's 2000 electrostatic 
copier makes sharper copies in more 
sizes twice as fast, often at half 
the cost. 

That's too good to keep under his hat. 
But great for you to keep in mind. 





The Bruning man will demonstrate thn 
2000 whenever you say. Look 
under Qruning or Atldressograph 
Multigraph in the Yellow Pngcs 
of 130 major cities. Or write 
DepHrlment A. Ml. Prospect, 111. 



Bruning is a division of Addrasograph Multigraph Corp. n • u '.»»,• t.«4.«.»i mutw 




Don't talk business while playing 
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try to pull off the impossible. They say that "Luck 
follows the brave," and it may be wise to gamble in 
a particular situation, but you must know what the 
odds are and whether the reward is worth the risk. 
More often than not it pays to play safe, and let 
your opponent make the mistakes. 

Use your head by using the club you need to make 
the next shot. Don't take less club, say an iron in- 
stead of a wood, on a long par-three hole because of 
pride or because the others you're playing with are 
using irons. 

What counts is the results you get, not what club 
you use. 

It helps to know how far you hit the ball with each 
club, using a normal swing. An easy system is to 
know what club you should use when 150 yards from 
the green, because many courses have markers at 
that point. The average golfer might use a five or 
six-iron. Then, before you hit to a green, gauge the 
distance by figuring how far your ball is short or past 
the 150-yard marker and adding to or subtracting 
from 150. Normally, you should allow for one club 
difference for every 10 yards. 

On any shot, of course, you must allow for wind, 
elevation or any other factor that will affect how far 
the ball will travel. 

When you get into trouble, do what's necessary to 
get out of it. Don't compound your error and waste 
more strokes. 

Keep alert for trouble ahead. Plan ahead as you 
do in your work. As soon as I step on the tee I look 
the hole over for any information that might be help- 
ful where the trouble is, the slope of the fairway, the 
best position for the tee shot, the approach to the 
green, and so on. 

While you want to avoid slow play the bane of 
golf today don't rush or be overanxious to play a 



shot. In my first Open championship at Inverness 
Club in Toledo, Ohio, Leo Diegel wa3 in contention 
and playing behind me in the final round. 

On the thirteenth hole I was on the fairway wait- 
ing to hit my second shot. Diegel, a high-strung indi- 
vidual, was so excited and anxious about the prospect 
of winning he couldn't wait for me to play before he 
teed off. 

"I can't reach that kid." he told his playing com- 
panions, and proceeded to drive against better ad- 
vice. 

The result: He drove the ball into a ditch, and 
wound up with a six on the hole. It killed his 
chances. He tied for second, one stroke behind the 
winner. England's Ted Ray. 

Business golf 

Playing golf can open up some opportunities— and 
if it's good golf, some advantages in your business or 
work When not properly used, however, it can hurt. 

You can make and cultivate valuable business con- 
tacts belonging to a club and playing golf. You can 
also help yourself personally, if golf gives you an 
opportunity to play and relax with your boss or 
other executives. 

Obviously I am partial to golf. It has been the 
biggest part of my life, given me many rewards for 
which I'm deeply grateful. And I am particularly 
partial to mixing golf with business. 

Two businessmen who were ardent golfers gave me 
my first real start in golf when I was only 18 and an 
assistant pro at a club in Bridgeport, Conn. The 
assistant pro in those days swept the shop, and 
wasn't allowed to play. 

Archie and Willie Wheeler, club members and 
twins who owned a sewing machine manufacturing 
business, took a liking to me. They encouraged me 
to enter golf tournaments and gave me expense 
money. 

Today I spend most, of my time playing with busi- 
nessmen and advising the Wilson Sporting Coods <'<>.. 
which makes clubs under my name, when I am not 
traveling around the world narrating matches for 
television. 

From my experience there are two more sugges- 
tions 1 would make to the businessman who likes to 
play golf and uses it in his business: 

One, keep an extra set of clubs and a duffel bag 
with golf clothes and shoes in your car or office in 
case you suddenly have to travel or get a last-min- 
ute invitation to play at a club other than your own. 
When you travel, you can get by with a smaller golf 
bag and fewer clubs, maybe 10 instead of 14. 

Two. don't talk business with a customer on the 
golf course. Save business talk until the 19th hole or 
dinner. 

A customer knows why you've invited him to 
play, and if you take his mind olT his golf game you 
might lose a sale instead of making one. END 

REPRINTS of "How Businessmen Can Play Smarter 
Coif" may be obtained for 30 cents a copy, $14 per 
100 or $120 per 1.000 postpaid from Nation's Busi- 
ness. 1615 H St. N. W., Washington. I). C. 20006. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 
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Executive Sued 
For $750,000 
In Libel Suit Here 
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Injured Ten Years 
Ago, Woman Finally 
Collects $117 r 000 
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Jury Weighs MD's Fate 
In Malpractice Suit 



Are you protected? Are you sure ? 



If you are an executive or professional 
man, and your personal liability insur- 
ance was issued more than two years 
ago, read about the special coverage 
now offered you by Insurance Company 
of North America. 

Reports from across the country show 
a disquieting trend seeping into liability 
suits today: yesterday's personal liability 
insurance coverage is no longer ade- 
quate for the executive or professional 
man of today. 

A new concept 

Insurance Company of North America 
has developed a new concept in pack- 
aged personal coverage that's tailored 
just for today's high-liability trend. It is 
available now in two new policies: the 
INA-Executive policy and the INA-Pro- 
fessional policy. 

Each starts where your regular liability 
protection stops. 

It protects you and your immediate 
family against the catastrophic claims 



that could wipe you out. Claims like 
bodily injury, damaged property, mal- 
practice, false arrest, libel, slander, as- 
sault and battery, even mental anguish. 

It defends you in court. It helps pro- 
tect you against uninsured losses. 

And it automatically increases the 
protection provided by other liability in- 
surance programs you may have, such 
as that included in Homeowners, Auto- 
mobile or similar policies. 

Yet the cost is low! 

Amazingly low for the protection it 
affords. An executive, for example, can 
buy $1,000,000 of this protection for as 
little as $69 a year. 

Incidentally, you pay proportionately 
less for increased limits-all the way up 
to $5,000,000. Even up to $10,000,000. 

Let us review your coverage 

If you think policies you already own 
offer one or more features like those 
mentioned above, ask your INA man to 



review your entire insurance program. 
He can reduce costly overlaps and fill in 
any dangerous gaps with the insurance 
protection you need . 

Check the Yellow Pages for your INA 
man. Or clip and mail the coupon. And 
do it soon. The cost of being held liable 
is going up every day. 



MARK AND MAIL TODAY 
Insurance Company 
of North America 
Dept. N-IO, P.O. Bo» 7728 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19101 
Gentlemen Please send me your brochure de- 
scribing the INA-Eiecutl** and INA Professional 
policies. 



Name . 



Address. 



City. 



Stale 



_7io Code_ 



My insurance agent or broker it: 



"We were looking for a short-haul 
diesel to cut our costs. 
GMC's Toro-Flow was it," 
says Michigan beverage distributor. 





Quite a few truckers around the country 
are breaking Irom tradition 

Diesels, it was once said, are no good 
(or short mileage runs. 

Bob Hart, of Taylor, Michigan, is one 
of those tradition-breakers. 

How? 

Let's put it this way. "Eleven trucks 
in our 36-truck fleet are GMC Toro- 
Flow diesels." Hart said. "We intend 
to make them all Toro-Flows as soon 

as possible." 

Meets short-haul needs. 

It would seem to many people in the 
trucking business that Hart, who's gen- 
eral manager of West Side Beverage in 
Taylor, had "flipped his lid " 

Hart has different ideas. "We got the 
first five Toro-Flows that came oft the 




line last year." he said. "We've 
'em a year And we wouldn't trade 'ei 
tor all the gas-powered jobs in the 
world," 

Hart's company made a thorough anal- 
ysis of Toro-Flow diesels before th 
order was placed. "We knew someone 
some day would come out with a short- 
mileage diesel that would really meet 
our needs head on." he explained. "It 
was just a question of time " 

25 stops a day— with a diesel? 

The Toro-Flow design, Hart went on, 
was the persuasive factor He said GMC 
had come up with the way lo, in effect, 
limit fuel consumption without limitin 
power 

"Fuel consumption is very important 
in our business," Hart said. "We're 



distributors. Our trucks average only 
'ebout 350 miles a week, some make as 
high as 25 stops a day. 
1'^ "An ordinary diesel just couldn't 
handle a job like that. But Toro-Flow. as 
our records have proved, can." 

Down with fuel consumption! 

"Look at it like this," he continued. 
'With our old gas-powered fleet, we 
used to average about 4Vi miles to a 
gallon. Our Toro-Flows are now get- 
| 'ing between 9 and 11%, depending on 
the driver, of course. That's quite a 
significant difference." 

Hart mentioned something else, too. 
"You can't measure this in dollars and 
cents." he smiled, "but our drivers love 
these trucks. They handle easy. The 
Power's great. I know. I drove every one 
of them before they were put out on 
street." 

Driver training no problem. 
Driver education was something else 
, West Side Beverage considered. "You 
know," Hart pointed out, "it takes a 
pretty thorough program to get drivers 
ready to handle an ordinary diesel. 
Toro-Flow is dilferent. One day and 
they're ready." 

Of course, there were other points 
thai swung Hart and his beer distribut- 
ing business over to Toro-Flow. 

Virtually maintenance free. 

"Our maintenance records would soothe 
the heart of any cost accountant. Only 
preventive maintenance - the kind you 
give your own automobile— is all we've 
oerformed since these trucks first hit 
our warehouse Our mechanics are all 
smiles." 

The skeptics would still remark, how- 
ever, "all this is fine, but how do you 
explain away the initial cost of a diesel 
fleet?" 

Says Hart, "Sure, Toro-Flows cost 
more than a comparable gas-powered 
Iruck. But not as much as you might 
think. We paid an average of $1,300 more 
per truck. An ordinary diesel would run 
you about $3,500 more. And listen to this. 
Our projected figures tell us we'll get our 
money back in fuel savings alone in 
about two years. Now, you're not going 
to beat that." 







We're out to make money, 

Hart summed up his opinion of Toro- 
Flow: "We moved 2 million cases of 
beer last year in only a third of Wayne 
County. That's a lot of stop and go, a 
lot of idling and a lot of wear and tear 
on a normal gas engine. Toro-Flow got 
us through the job problem-free. That 
kind of performance affects profits — 
and we're in the business of making 
money just like everybody else. Until 
somebody comes up with something 
better, we're sticking with Toro-Flow." 

Can Toro-Flow trim your expense? 

Like Hart, many other truckers have 
found Toro-Flow the answer to their 
short-mileage problems. It could be the 
answer to yours Why not gel the full 
Toro-Flow story. Have your secretary 



make an appointment for the GMC 
Truck man to see you. He can estimate 
how much you'll save with Toro-Flow 
Do it now while it's on your mind. 
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A CITY TURNED DOWN FEDERAL DOLLARS 

continued from page 39 

Urban renewal program was promoted 
to public as good business investment 




The lure of federal funds was 
held out in an attractive, 16-page 
brochure that contrasted snapshots 
of rickety structures with a pretty 
picture reproduced from a Ft. 
Lauderdale postcard. Another dol- 
lars-and-cents argument: The proj- 
ect area absorbed 4:5 per cent of 
the city's services while contribut- 
ing only six per cent of the revenue. 

Business was urged to lend its 
support on the ground that the tax 
base would be expanded without 
any increase in tax rates. "It's a 
good business investment," the 
argument ran. "Over two thirds 
of the cost will be borne by the fed- 
eral government." There were claims 
that the program would trigger a 
surge of private investment. 

There were leaflets, brochures, 
affidavits, a letter-writing campaign, 
and endorsements by the mayor, 
a city commissioner, the chamber 
of commerce, the municipal plan- 
ning board, the mayor's advisory 
committee, an official urban renewal 
committee and a group of renters 
living in the project area. 

The renters' group sought to 
blame all opposition on slum land- 
lords and their allies. Television 
editorialists echoed this line, charg- 
ing "deception by self-serving in- 
terests who, without conscience, 
want to keep an economy of pov- 
erty in housing." 

Top city officials plugged the 
program at every opportunity. 
"Word of mouth was pursued to 
its ultimate," notes the Rollins re- 
port. 

Two daily newspapers backed 
federal renewal to the hilt. In a 
typical statement, one urged voters 
"to bring slum clearance to Orlando 
and thus create a better, cleaner, 
healthier city without an increase 
in taxes." 

On Nov. 1, just two days before 
the referendum, the Orlando Sen- 
tinel issued a four-page supplement 
reviewing the arguments and carry- 
ing endorsements from nearly 100 
Orlando leaders, including Oeorge 
Stuart, head of a large business 
supply firm and chairman of the 
community improvement advisory 
committee. 

Opponents outnumbered 

"Never in Orlando political his- 



tory," says the study, "has an issue 
been more thoroughly debated and. 
from all external appearances, won 
such top-level support." 

Against this array of strength 
stood Commissioner John B. New- 
som, two other city commissioners 
and a group consisting mainly of 
property owners. The Rollins re- 
port makes clear that Mr. Newsom 
was the principal leader. 

"The strategy and painstaking 
detail became the task chiefly of 
Commissioner Newsom. He' became 
the symbol of the opposition and 
bore the burden and brunt of the 
comments of the proponents." 

He issued a major statement op- 
posing federal funds for local needs, 
pointing to problems besetting the 
federal program elsewhere and con- 
demning a scheme "designed to 
take one man's home away from 
him by condemnation, demolish it. 
then sell the land to a promoter 
who will make a profit on the 
deal." 

Many of the 118 homeowners in 
the area to be cleared were elderly 
and semiretired. would receive little 
for their condemned homes and 
would be unable to manage a new 
mortgage, he pointed out. As for 
renters, he added that new units to 
be built would be beyond their 
means. 

Countering predictions of an ex- 
panded tax base. Mr. Newsom cited 
the experience of other cities where 
land cleared for renewal became 
rubble-strewn wastelands making 
no contribution to local revenues. 
At the same time, he warned that 
the city's share of the cost would 
have to come from somewhere 
higher taxes, borrowing or curtail- 
ment of other services. 

He also made these points: 

Relocation of slum residents 
would not decrease their need for 
other municipal services. "You do 
not change (joople simply by mov- 
ing them into new houses ... for 
the educational, economic and social 
problems of many people run much 
deeper than that. 

"We must encourage and support 
them in their long-range efforts to 
overcome these basic difficulties, 
for they cannot be suddenly solved 
with wood and steel and stone." 

As a positive alternative, he pro- 



posed a vigorous program of hous- 
ing code enforcement to require 
needed improvements, plus exten- 
sion of sewers, road-paving and 
sidewalks in the project area— at 
the expense of property owners 
benefiting directly. 

The do-it-yourself campaign 
picked up in midsummer when the 
property owners' group issued a 
letter warning that urban renewal 
takes good as well as run-down 
properties and that once the first 
project got started others were 
bound to follow. Owners were asked 
to make contributions proportionate 
to their property holdings. 

The same group also launched a 
clean-up campaign in cooperation 
with the city. 

Commissioner Newsom logged 20 
speeches between Aug. 4 and Nov. 
2- before groups ranging from a 
teamster local to the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

A committee of Negro citizens, 
claiming 1,290 members, sponsored 
a series of local action meetings in 
which a clergyman, city commis- 
sioner, civic worker and a builder 
or realtor generally took part. 

At a legally required public hear- 
ing on the project in September, 
opponents said an estimated 300 
Negroes, the largest petitioning 
group in the city's history, present- 
ed a petition signed by more than 
1,700 Negro property owners and 
residents. 

Commissioner Newsom led the 
local action case at the hearing, 
which ran four hours and produced 
a 75-page transcript. 

Clergymen help 

To counter the pervasive press 
campaign for renewal. Mr. New- 
som wrote to more than 100 clergy- 
men, asking them to meet with 
small groups of residents from the 
threatened area to discuss the "pro- 
found human problems that are not 
being revealed." It was estimated 
that 520 families would be dis- 
placed by the project, including UH 
owner-occupants. 

( Hcen-and-white bumper stickers 
reading "Protect your property 
rights: Vote 'no' on urban renewal" 
appeared, as did a score card com- 
paring federal renewal with the 
alternative. It pointed out that botfe 
approaches were designed to im- 
prove neighborhoods, but the fed- 
eral program also involves condem- 
nation of private property for sale 
to private interests, higher taxes 
and the demolition of good as well 
as bad structures. 

As another blow to renewal 
forces, a member of the advisory 
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The prefab that isn't 

Most of us don't think of an automobile as being "prefabri- 
cated." But it is. Not many people would want to buy a 
"prefab" refrigerator. But they do. Perhaps you associate 
the idea of prefabricated buildings with "look-alike" struc- 
tures. But today, people work and play and shop in Butler 
buildings without ever realizing they're "prefabs." That's 
because Butler offers such a wide range of structural and 
cover systems. Choose any size, any of six different wall 
systems, to fit your needs and budget exactly. Mix or 
match your colors. And you get more than variety. Like an 
exterior finish guaranteed against fading for five years. 



Or a roof system that Butler can guarantee leak-proof for 
20 years. You see, we build metal buildings because we 
like to, and what we like to do we do very well. Send for 
the full-color brochure, ". . . the prefab that isn't," or ask 
your Butler Builder for a copy. He's in the Yellow Pages 
under "Buildings" or "Buildings, Metal." 



Sales Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64126 



Manufacturers ol Metal Buildings • Plastic Panels 
transportation. Bulk Stotaie, Outdoor Advertising 



Equipment (or Farming, 
Contract Manufacture 



How does Poloron instantl y tell 
customers it makes colorful, 
high-quality picnic products? 




"TT7TTH OUR letterhead. It stands out on a cus- 
VV tomer's desk the way our products stand 

out on a picnic table," says Tom Whitfield, Vice 

President-Sales for Poloron Products, Inc., New 

Rochelle, N. Y. 
"This four-color design strengthens our reputation 

as the world's largest manufacturer 

of picnic equipment. And we're glad 

our printer recommended Hammermill 

Bond, because it commands attention 

and maybe gives us a little edge on 

competition. 
"Each year we mail about 25,000 




letters to hardware, houseware and automotive 
jobbers and distributors. Busy men. They get plenty 
of mail. But our letterhead is bright, crisp and 
businesslike. Like a good salesman." 

If your letterhead isn't as up-to-date as you 
are, ask your printer for a smart new one, with 
matching envelopes, on Hammermill 
Bond. It's the world's best -sell iny 
paper. 

Hammermill Paper Company, 
makers of 29 grades of paper for fine 
printing and office duplicating, 117*> 
E. Lake Rd. , Erie, Pennsylvania 1<>512!. 



You, yes you, 
Amelia Butterf ingers, 
can address envelopes 
four times as fast 
as the fastest typist 
in the world. 
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• 


lr. Jonathan P. Brafllty 


9E50 


4485 Talnut Straat 




Stanford, Conn. 06904 




Bear Br. BradUy: 


W-10-150 



The world's fastest typist could type this address in 
approximately tour seconds. You. sweet Amelia, with the 
1 our little machine, can do it in less than one. 



Think of a quartet of the world's speediest 
typists, belting and pounding away on their 
typewriters Then think of yourself, dear little 
Amelia, calmly pressing a handle. With the 
help of our Pitney-Bowes machine, you can 
address envelopes just as fast as they can. 
But. unlike the most horribly elficient high- 
speed typist, you can't make a mistake. 

The machine you'd be using is the Pitney- 
Bowes 701 Addresser-Printer. We gave it this 
name because it does much more than just 
address envelopes. (It's the best way we know 
of to head up statements.) It will take up to 
10 lines of information, print addresses on 



letters, add "Dear Whoozil ", stamp out direct 
mail programs, and do any boring, repetitious 
piece of typing you may have around 

If you think there's too much of this kind 
of work where you work, drop us a line at 
Pilney-Bowes. Inc . 1311ACrosby Street, Stam- 
lord, Connecticut 06904. end we'll send you a 
booklet to read about this inexpensive little 
olfice-helper We promise it won 1 be boring. 

^ Pitney-Bowes 

Originator of the 
Postage Meter 



Whatever your business, 
whatever its size, 
whatever your system, 
there's a Monroe Sweda sales register 





m For details, rail your local Monroe Sweda representative. 
He"s listed in (lie Yellow Pages under "Cash Registers". 
Monroe Sueda • A division of Litton Industries 
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group on community improvement 
resigned, explaining in a letter to 
the mayor: 

"I was under the impression ear- 
lier that perhaps this worthy proj- 
ect might be accomplished hy 
private or local-government means. 
It seems apparent now, however, 
that consideration is being given 
only to the use of federal funds. 
Apparently, also, the voters will be 
given no choice in the proposed 
referendum except to choose be- 
tween federal urban renewal and no 
urban renewal. . . . 

"Your expressed sentiment that 
the federal money is there and 'we 
might as well get our share' can 
but, I believe, lead us farther and 
farther down the road to trans- 
ferring more and more of our re- 
sponsibilities—and prerogatives— as 
citizens to Washington." 

Reprints of articles criticizing 
urban renewal were widely circu- 
lated along with citations from such 
books as "The Federal Bulldozer" 
by Martin Anderson and "The 
Death and Life of Great American 
Cities" by Jane Jacobs. 

A leader of the property owners 
fighting the federal program charged 
deceit in a key pro-renewal docu- 
ment. In a letter to the Orlando 
Sentinel he declared that "the 
dilapidated structures which were 
photographed and used in the high- 
priced propaganda booklet, issued 
by the urban renewal proponents 
and paid for with public funds, are 
nowhere to be found in the pro- 
posed urban renewal area." 

The county Republican organi- 
zation joined in the opposition ef- 
forts, blasting the program as an 
unwarranted intrusion into local 
affairs. 

Just before the election, the do- 
it-yourself group published a tab- 
loid reproducing the signatures of 
a majority of property owners in 
the project area, pledging to im- 
prove their buildings and formally 
petitioning the city to undertake 
sewer and street projects at their 
own expense. 

It also reaffirmed the pledge of 
citv c(x>peration given by Commis- 
sioners Newsom, Doug Barnes and 
W. M. Sander lilt. 

When the votes were counted, 
urban renewal was defeated hy 
Hi, 143 to 8,027, carrying only one 
out of S3 precints. The city's urban 
renewal administrator soon was out 
of a job. 

"Confronting the mass media," 



summarizes the Rollins report, "the 
power structure, the mayor's office 
and the federal establishment, the 
opponents won an overwhelming 
victory for their position at the 
polls." 

Persuasive issues 

The researchers credit effective 
organization work, timing, simplic- 
ity and directness of appeal, and 
the offering of specific alternatives 
as the tactics that carried the day. 
As to the issues: 

"In reviewing the documenta- 
tion, the Center for Practical Poli- 
tics believes that the voters' de- 
cision city-wide was made on these 
criteria: 

1. "The invasion of local govern- 
ment by the federal leviathan. 

2. "The fear that the development 
would involve an increase in local 
taxation." 

Lesser arguments included the 
equating of urban renewal with 
socialism, the record of the program 



For results of the first 
major experiment with 
socialist government on 
our continent, turn back 
to article on page 66. 



elsewhere, the do-it-yourself alter- 
native, the displacement of Negroes 
and seizure of private property. 

As to the Republiean role, the 
report notes that Senator Gold- 
water carried the city with 56. 1 per 
cent of the presidential vote. Urban 
renewal opponents won their cam- 
paign by 66.5 per cent. 

To refine its findings, the Center 
for Practical Politics ran a jxill 
four months after the election to 
determine whether the outcome re- 
flected enduring conviction on the 
part of the electorate or a fluke, 
and to determine individual voter 
motivation. 

Researchers first determined that 
a full 97 per cent of the voters still 
felt as they had on election day. 
Then thry examined reasons given: 

"From this analysis it seems 
clear that the dominating principles 
in decision-making were first, con- 
cern over federal intervention in 
local affairs [37.3 per cent I; the 
second, the very elementary con- 



cept that the owner of property 
bears the responsibility for fixing 
it up T35.2 per cent J." 

The conclusion: "The poll made 
it clear that Orlando citizens favor 
renewal. They favor urban renewal 
as a concept, even though they ob- 
ject to the name. They believe in 
enforcing codes. They hold land- 
lords responsible for the situation. 
They want action, but they want it 
locally." 

The Rollins study and Nation's 
Business interviews with Commis- 
sioner Newsom and others show 
that the rehabilitation program was 
no mere campaign gimmick— as 
some slum owners thought. 

The city established a housing 
rehabilitation department on Dec. 
21. The mayor appointed a 30- 
member advisory committee, head- 
ed by one of the city's strongest 
advocates of federal renewal, and 
a Ixtard of appeals. 

City inspectors immediately be- 
gan work in the former project 
area, completing work on 614 sepa- 
rate properties by late March. At 
one point recently, rehabilitation 
had been completed on 264 and 
work was in progress on another 
297. Only 35 had been demolished. 

"At this point we are moving 
along with the support of the ma- 
jority of the landlords and are re- 
habilitating a lot of this property." 
said J. M. Croson. president of the 
First Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Orlando. 

"1 will say without reservation 
that Mr. Newsom is supporting this 
pnmram KM) per cent." added Mr. 
Croson, who was head of the city's 
urban renewal committee before the 
election and remains a supporter of 
the federal program. 

His main concern is that some 
of those displaced by the compara- 
tively small number of demolitions 
cannot afford to move into better 
quarters and that rehabilitation 
brings somewhat higher rent. 

Of course, far more would have 
been displaced had the federal pro- 
gram been approved. And studies 
in other cities have shown that resi- 
dents relocated by bulldozers often 
end up paying higher rent. 

Nevertheless, there is building 
going on in Orlando that is within 
the means of some residents of the 
project area. And Mr. Croson spec 
ulates that strict rehabilitation of 
slum properties under code en- 
forcement, by taking the profit out 
of slum ownership, could make land 
available at a price low enough to 
permit private builders to meet low- 
income housing needs without sub- 
sidy. END 
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If Ernie Ball's 
can afford the 

expensive can 




"About the cost of a dozen guitar picks a day," according 
to Ernie. A little more than a dollar a day for the 813 copier. 

We let Emic borrow the 813. No capital investment. He pays Xerox only for I lie 
copies lie make>. I Based on a minimum numher of copies per mnnlh.l 500 copies a 
month costs him $32.50. A little more than a dollar a day. 

If something does go wrong with the 813. we fix it. At our expense. No service 
contracts for Ernie to buy. 

And if Ernie, for any reason, wants to get rid of the 813, he can. 

No strings attached. 

What we're doing for Ernie Ball, we can do for you. 

The best copies. The best copiers. The best service. In copying, like everything 
el-e, >ou get what you puy (or. - /i— i— v% / 

XEROX 

SIMM cOaPeaATrON, ROCMHTCJI, HfWvoflM KM*. fttUhr.H ntvtctl in MMUML U.t. Miti. 

n»i »»t»*i »■*■■ ttani no., lo*oo«i fui>nw» eo„ LTt>.,Toavo. 
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LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued from page iO 

board of directors. This is made up 
of the president and eight vice presi- 
dents who decide things by ma- 
jority vote. Even the president has 
only one vote— which he may cast 
to make or break a tie. The com- 
mittee really runs the company. 
You build up a very intimate as- 
sociation with these men. You get 
to know them very well. You and 
they get to know who can do the 
job of running the company. 

You see, times have changed. 
One hundred years ago, when busi- 
ness was small, simple, concerned 
with simple product lines, one man 
could know enough to make all the 
decisions. Most of them were fam- 
ily businesses and the question of 
succession was solved simply by 
junior's coming along. 

It was that way in the Du Pont 
Company's early days-E. I., the 
founder, retired in favor of one of 
his sons who, in turn, handed over 
the presidency to a brother. 

So, in the old days, you could 
have enough expertise in one man. 

But times have changed. It is 
simply impossible today for one 
man to run a major company. The 
problems of business management 
have changed. You must rely on 
other people who are more exj>ert 
than you. The leader must see that 
they work together. 

So the qualities you want are 
those of leadership, not of exper- 
tise. 

The day of the single strong man is 
over? 

Whenever you talk with men of 
the old school, they want to tell you 
how they bulled things through de- 
spite opposition: the decisions that 



turned out right. They never say 
anything about those that didn't. 

The president of a major com- 
pany can't act that way nowadays. 
For me to say arbitrarily, "This is 
the course to follow'* without con- 
sultation with others when I was 
president would have been foolish. 

Is there any formula for spotting 
these leadership qualities which tag 
a man as qualified to become presi- 
dent of Du Pont? 

No, I can't give any formula. I've 
been asked to list the qualities of a 
good executive, and I just can't. 
What the questioners want is a list 
of words such as decisiveness, judg- 
ment, ambition. You can set them 
down, but they don't mean much. 
A man can be really high in every 
category you list, but he may not 
be a good executive. Or he might 
be low in a number of these items 
and be a good one. What you have 
to do is perform a sort of mental in- 
tegration of everything you know 
about a person and come up with a 
good conclusion. 

You can do this yourself. Take a 
half dozen close friends whom you 
know really well. You could say 
instantly which are better leaders 
than others. But now try to write 
a little brief about why you rank 
each one where you do. You can't 
do it very sensibly. 

This is something you can't de- 
fine. 

What you say indicates a sort of 
mystique about leadership qualities. 

I remember the first time I met 
General Eisenhower. He came in 
the room and leadership stuck out 
all over him. You could tell it in a 
glance. There he was. 

So in associating and working with 
men— such as you do in the Execu- 



tive Committee here at Du Pont— you 
simply get the feeling of who can 
lead and who can't? 

The key point in making the 
selection is intimate knowledge of 
the people from whom you must 
make the choice. There is usually 
clear agreement. 

For example, when it came to the 
point of recommending "Mots" 
Copeland | Lammot du Pont Cope- 
land, Du Pont's current president) 
to succeed me, everyone said, "Of 
course." 

That's why I think a company 
takes a grave risk in going outside 
to select a new leader. That way, 
you choose from a dossier instead 
of from intimate knowledge. 

When you promote from within, 
as is the policy of this company, 
you know the character of the man. 

This brings the counterargument of 
dangers from inbreeding, doesn't it? 

Certainly. But this intimate 
knowledge of a person overcomes 
that argument. We consciously 
take promising people and move 
them around the company to see 
how they do. It is clearly indi- 
cated to men who get to top posi- 
tions, even if they have come up 
through one line, that they must 
not get insular. If they get on the 
executive committee, they have lo 
vote on a wide range of matters. 
It's made clear they'd better know 
what they're talking about. 

Do you consider wide experience as 
a virtue in itself? 

In testing this quality of leader 
ship we've been talking about, wide 
experience has a greater value than 
expertise does. 

What is there about business today 
that puts so much new emphasis on 
leadership? 

I think it is that business enter- 
prises are now getting big enough 
for leadership qualities to be neces- 
sary. 

Business has tome of age. The 
corner grocery storekeeper had 
to know just how to sell groceries. 
The manufacturer had to know 
just one line of goods. Now, so 
many enterprises are big. Compa- 
nies such as ours employ close to 
100.000 persons. 

How do you answer criticism that 
family domination of Du Pont can 
lead to inbreeding? 

That's how it was in the old days 
—a family company. And the du 
Pont family has been very prolific. 

But, when you look at the record, 
only a very small percentage of 
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3M and "Thermo-Fax" Brand Products dealerships all over the nation 
will now be known as 3M BUSINESS PRODUCTS CENTERS. 
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LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 



them have reached important posi- 
tions in the company. 

I can assure you of this— there is 
no nepotism. In fact, young men of 
the family have complained to me 
that standards at the company are 
much higher for them than for 
others. 

How does the company hold on to 
good people up and down the line? 

We work at it. 

One policy established by E. I. at 
the very beginning 163 years ago is 
that you don't treat employees as 
chattels. You treat them as though 
this is their enterprise as well as 
yours. We work very hard at doing 
that. 

We have a plan of bonuses based 
on company earnings. Executive 
salaries are relatively low. The 
people who get bonuses think of 
themselves as owners, not employ- 
ees. 

I think the dividing point in a 
man's thinking comes when he gets 
to a point where at least half his in- 
come is coming from bonuses or 
dividends on stock he has received. 

Take a man of 6-1 who is the head 
of a department. If he thinks of 
himself as just an employee, he's 
iterested only in keeping his nose 
clean so he can retire with distinc- 
tion the next year. But, I say. when 
he looks at his accumulated bonus 
stock and can see that the money 
he gets when he retires will be 
greater because of returns from 
that stock, he will work harder and 
more efficiently right up to the bit- 
ter end. 

I'll never forget as long as I live 
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the day I got my first bonus. It 
wasn't much, only three or four 
shares. But it meant I was thought 
worthy of being part of the busi- 
ness, and that gave me a great 
thrill. 

We've tried to do this all the way 
along the line. We try to toll peo- 
ple they are valuable. We tell our 
employees, "We value you, we 
want you healthy and working." It 
gives them a sense of participation, 
loyalty and extra effort. 

This gets back to leadership, doesn't 
it? 

I remember when Mr. Pierre du 
Pont or my father-in-law. Mr. 
Irenee du Pont, and I used to talk. 
[Both du Ponts formerly headed 
the company. | We would sit down 
and talk about the factors that made 
the Du Pont Company unusual. 

One was steady growth. Not 
many companies have gone forward 
steadily, you know. Many people 
think our growth has come only re- 
cently. That isn't so. Our assets 
grew six per cent compounded an- 
nually in the first century. This 
century, the growth has been no 
more than seven per cent. 

We came to the conclusion that 
growth was due to this quality of 
leadership that gets more out of 
people. I've often said I would rath- 
er be able to get five per cent more 
out of a large number of people 
than to hire one or two geniuses. 

When leading a corporation, how do 
you get the most out of your asso- 
ciates once you have provided the 
incentive? 

One thing I have learned is to 
leave a man alone and let him do 
his job in his own way. 

This takes considerable self-control 
on your part, doesn't it? 

Yes. I know the general manag- 
ers of our 12 industrial departments 
and 1 3 auxiliary departments inti- 
mately. Most were as different 
from me as black and white. And 
they would do things differently 
from the way I would do them. It 
takes self-discipline to let them do 
it their way. But they would get 
the job done, and done well. 

That's what makes this infallibil- 
ity thing foolish. 

As a man with many hobbies and di- 
verse, nonbusiness interests, Mr. 
Greenewalt, you have established 
yourself as a Number One exponent 
of individuality for the executive. Is 
it your stand that a man must be 
himself on and off the job? 

Yes, but there's a limit. Some- 



even 



times you have to do jobs 
though you might not like to. Such 
as making speeches, which I've 
been pushed into doing. I have 
always used my hobbies as a change 
of pace. I could go off for two weeks 
and photograph hummingbirds and 
come back refreshed. 

You feel you did a better job as a 
result? 

Yes. My wife and I have a place 
in Bermuda. We used it as a rest 
cure. 1 decided I couldn't work at 
being president of the company for 
11 months at a time and then take 
a month off. I'd get irritable and 
unhappy during those 1 1 months. 
So we began taking short trips to 
Bermuda three or four times a 
year. When going there, and when 
traveling on this hummingbird 
project, though, I was never away 
from the office more than two 
weeks at a time. I couldn't be. 
When I'd come back from one of 
these trips, I'd feel better and make 
decisions more easily. 

Are you normally much of a worrier? 

Not much. You have to take 
problems as they come. Once 
you've taken a decision, don't carry 
it home with you. Some decisions 
work out O.K., and others don't. 

You are a businessman who was on 
hand at some pretty historic events 
—the first controlled atomic reaction 
underneath the stands at Stagg Field 
in Chicago in 1942, for example. 
What went on? 

That whole thing has been exag- 
gerated by stories and movies about 
it. There wasn't great excitement. 
The whole thing was relaxed. 

About 20 people were there. 

I was brought in by Arthur 
Compton who was head of pluto- 
nium research for the Manhattan 
Project. Du Pont was being con- 
sider^ at the time to run the Han- 
ford, Washington, atomic plant 
which was then being planned. We 
later did build and run that plant 
at the government's request. Sev- 
eral of us were on our way back 
from a trip to the West Coast. Wo 
had concluded on this trip that 
the plutonium method being worked 
on by Fermi | Enrico Fermi, the 
Italian-born atomic physicist) and 
his group in Chicago was the route 
that should be pushed for making 
the fissionable material for an atom- 
ic bomb. When we got to Chicago 
in December, Compton thought we 
ought to look at what was going on 
then 1 oven though we bad already 
made our decision. He picked mo 
to go there and see it— probably be- 
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Great 
shape for 
your fleet 
to be in . . . 




'66 Dodge Coronet. 



Here's e car that won't cramp a man's 
style— or a company's budget. '66 Dodge 
Coronet 500, top of the all-new Coronet 
line. Big, roomy and better-looking than 
ever. A car any firm can be proud to have 
its representatives drive . Coronet's room- 
iness and comfort will keep your men 
in better shape during a day at the wheel 



Coronet's low initial cost will leave your 
ledger in fine shape, too. Coronet's oper- 
ating economy will keep it that way. 
(Coronet, like all 1966 Dodges, travels 
36.000 miles between major grease jobs. 
Most models come with a standard Slant 
Six engine that's known far and wide 
for giving more sass on less gas.) 



When you're forming your 1966 fleet- 
buying plans, be sure to see how Coronet 
shapes up. Whether you purchase or lease, 
consider Coronet-and the other great 
'66 Dodges: Dart, Polara and Monaco. 



DODGE DIVISION 



^•S CHRYSLER 

nl MOTORS CORPORATION 



BE Oodge Coronet 



WHAT COUNTRY... 



. . . is it where 61% of the high school youth 
deny the necessity of the profit motive . . . 
where 56% favor stringent government regu- 
lation of business . . . where 53% believe in 
government regulation of banks, railroads 
and heavy industry? 

Russia? Cuba? Guess again. These statis- 
tics come from a recent opinion poll among 
high school students right here in the U.S.A. 
Obviously such "economic illiteracy" as this 
poses a major threat to the survival of our 
American free enterprise system. 
What's being done about it? Plenty, and 
there's a lot you can do to help. How? 
Through your local Chamber of Commerce's 
economic education programs. Carried out 
in cooperation with your local schools and 
information media these programs work 
constantly to bring the full free enterprise 
story home to young and old. 
Contact your local Chamber today and see 
how you can help in this effort. You'll be 
safeguarding your country's future . . . and 
your own as well. 
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LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 



cause I was the youngest of our 
group. 

There wasn't great tension. 

Fermi was walking around calm 
as could be. Others were stand in g 
around. A pen traced a line show- 
ing what was happening in the 
atomic pile. When the pen took a 
certain course, it meant the reac- 
tion had reached critieality. 

I had no feeling of tenseness at 
all. When it reached critieality, I 
was delighted because it meant the 
theories were correct, and because 
it meant the conclusions of our 
group were sound. Oh. Wigner, one 
of the other physicists, pulled out a 
bottle of Chianti and handed it to 
Fermi by way of congratulation, 
but that was all. 

Did you and your colleagues begin 
thinking far ahead as to new prod- 
ucts, processes, and the like? 

No, our interest was to win the 
war. The physicists to a man 
thought the Germans were way 
ahead of us in developing an atom- 
ic bomb and they were anxious. 
They were wrong, as it turned out. 
But nobody knew it then. 

We had the feeling of enormous 
urgency to do this job to win the 
war. 

There was some thought of fu- 
ture use of atomic energy as a pow- 
er source. But there were too many 
other problems to think of immedi- 
ately. People tend to think that, 
when the Stagg Field experiment 
was over, atomic development was 
assured. That was jvist the start. 
Plants had to be built and material 
produced with methods that hadn't 
been tried out. There was no 
chance to build a pilot plant. 

Can you contrast this with the cir- 
cumstances of the invention of nylon 
—drawing the first filament from a 
beaker of gunk? 

Dr. Wallace H. ('arothers | (op 
Du Pont scientist in the 1930s] 
had made a polymer. There was 
quite a way to go from that to in- 
dustrial development. It required 
many more inventions to make it 
work. The atomic experiment was 
like nylon in that when it was 
proved that something was possi- 
ble, we still had to go ahead and 
build a plant. 

Was there immediate thought of the 
commercial consequence of nylon? 

Nylon was always a commercial 
venture. All we were sure we had 
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Write 



the name of your business here: 



You have just named the only business exactly like yours: Yours. 

No other business has identical goals, problems, policies. 

That's why we make it our business to be so versatile that we can 
build pension, key man - split dollar and profit sharing programs 
to fit unique needs of any business. 

Your insurance broker or consultant knows us. Or write direct 
to our Home Office. 

The name of our business is: 



JOHN A. LLOYD, PRESIDENT • A MUTUAL COMPANY • FOUNDED 1867 • CINCINNATI 



PROCRASTINATION IS THE HIGHEST COST OF LIFE INSURANCE . IT INCREASES 
BOTH YOUR PREMIUM AND YOUR RISK. 



now 

AN 

QU MASI HONED 
[NDl fSTRIAL 
GIANT 
BE( IAME 
THE 

NATK )\ S 
PROFIT 

st we 



Increase your profits? If you want your 
next plant location to generate more 
profits for your company, this is re- 
quired reading. Twenty-eight pages of 
facts, charts, and illustrations tell how 
and why Pennsylvania is a profitable 
and pleasant place for your company 
to operate. 

For your free copy write on your 
company letterhead to John K. Tabor, 
Secretary, Dept. of Commerce, Suite 
49f>, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120. 



CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS??? 

Please give us your new address: 
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and give us your 
old address by 
attaching mail 
label from the 
front cover. 
Please allow six 
weeks for change 
to be made on 
your copy (we may 
have already 
addressed the 
current month 
when your change 
is received). 
Clip this form and 
mail to: 

Nation s Business 
1615 H Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C.20Q06 




LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 

was a stocking yarn. But even that 
was a major development. Fight- 
ing between Japan and China had 
dried up silk supplies, so stockings 
were a tremendous market. 

I don't think that anybody at the 
time saw where nylon would go- 
al 1 of its present uses and the de- 
velopment of the large number of 
synthetic fibers. 

We were quite happy with what 
we saw immediately in front of us. 

Was all this recognized at the top of 
the company, too? 

The executive committee was 
beating off our ears in the research 
department. They were saying, 
'Do vou need money? Get on with 
it." 

It's a common mistake to equate 
money with development. The 
truth is that, once you have discov- 
ered or invented a product, you 
have only started. You then have 
to figure out what to do with it. 

One of the strengths of the Du 
Pont Company is that it has expe- 
rience and diversity in many differ- 
ent lines. It can recognize the value 
of a product in a number of differ- 
ent fields. There's an advantage 
in being highly diversified in the 
chemical business so that you can 
make use of your research dollar in 
many different areas. 

You mean that corporate bigness in 
itself has something to say for it? 

Yes. I think that, in our field, 
mast of the big developments have 
been by the big companies. 

On second thought, no, not big- 
ness per se but diversity— is the 
important thing. I wouldn't say 
our chances of finding something 
are any better than Union Car- 
bide's or Monsanto's even though 
we are bigger than they are. They 
are also highly diversified. 

One of the biggest problems during 
your years as president was antitrust 
suits brought against Du Pont by the 
government— divestiture of your Gen- 
eral Motors stock holdings, mainly. 
How does it feel to have the govern- 
ment breathing down your neck? 

As the law develops, you follow 
the law. You don't fix prices at 
least, not knowingly- because that's 
against the law. What is baffling 
is that the government and the 
courts keep opening up new con- 
cepts of the law. 

Our company's investment in 
General Motors slock, for instance. 



e government had looked at that 
a number of times. It was a fail 
accompli for 30 years. Everylxxly 
knew we had the stwk. We report- 
ed General Motors dividends sep- 
arately from ours. As the Supreme 
Court finally said, everybody 
agreed "all concerned in high exec- 
utive posts in both companies acted 
honorably and fairly." But then 
the government all of a sudden in 
1949 said all of us were damn con- 
spirators. We were able to convince 
the judges we weren't, but the Su- 
preme Court made us get rid of the 
stock. 

Do you act differently, pull your 
shots, when the government is look- 
ing at you? 

Where we know the law, we obey. 
But you can't know what the boys 
in the Department of Justice are 
going to come up with. 

I think there is some indication 
today of a better understanding in 
the antitrust division. 

Does this mean you also foresee bet- 
ter relations in general between gov- 
ernment and business? 

No doubt about it. And it's due 
largely to President Johnson. 

Why do you say that? 

I think be has the good sense 
know that the state of the country 
is more or less synonymous with 
the state of the business commu- 
nity. 

If Mr. Johnson is going to 
achieve his Great Society, he has to 
have money to make it work. He 
knows this depends upon good 
business. He has more business ex- 
t)erience than any of his immediate 
predecessors -possibly more than 
anybody since Hoover. He talks to 
business, too. You sec in the papers 
almost any week that he has had 
a number of business people in to 
see him. I've been there a number 
of times myself. 

How does he impress you at these 
meetings? 

He seems to be genuinely trying 
to achieve rapport with business. 
I think he is trying to be a great 
president, and I say this as a Re- 
publican. 

He listens to and deals with 
labor, too, of course. But he 
doesn't kick the business commu- 
nity out. 

Mr. Johnson's appointments bear 
this out. Jack Connor was a good 
appointment as Secretary of Com- 
merce. He's the first big business- 
man to run that department for a 
long time. I think the appointment 
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AND YOU DISCOVERED 
THERE'S AN OUTFIT* 
THAT SUPPLIES NOT 
ONLY THE COMPLETE 
TRUSSPAN** BUILDING 
YOU NEED . . . 




BUT EVERYTHING ELSE THAT 
GOES INTO IT. INCLUDING 
SHOP EQUIPMENT . . . 






PLUS LOCKERS, 
WARDROBES 
AND 

SHELVING . . . 





BINS, BOXES, 
AND SKIDS.. 




WITH DELIVERY RIGHT FROM 
ONE SOURCE RIGHT IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD? 







WOULDN'T THAT BE SMART BUSINESS? 



D. 



* j Were that exciting outfit that can supply the complete building plus everything that goes I 
\ into ill Call your local man from manufacturing for literature and all the exciting details') 

**A Trademark of Republic Stool Corporation 





Modern 
Versatile 
Economic*' 



MANUFACTURING DIVISION e 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION ]/ 

Youngslown, Ohio 44505 



CALL THE. MAN t 
MtNUMCruniNOI 



American Buildings Company. P. O. Drawer A. Eufaula. Ala- 
bama — Please send, to my personal attention, the full-color 
brochure on American Buildings. 

COMPANY 



I 
I 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



ZIP 
CODE 



I 



ORDERED BY 



TITLE 



NB 265 



This coupon could save your company several thousand dollars in 
building costs and maintenance. 



Buying a new building or expanding 
your present one need not be a time 
consuming overly expensive project. 






American Buildings 
are "profit planned" 
for you! 




Jt never is with American. Once your 
building requirements are established move- 
in-day isn't far away. Detailed plans for the 
components of your building arc 
produced by professional engineers. 
Skilled metal-men shape every component 
to a glove-tight fit. When the complete build- 
ing reaches your location it will go up by 
erection specialists. Quickly. Smoothly. 

Your building can express any archi- 
tectural treatment you wish; limited only by 
your imagination. It can be all metal 
using Amer-Lure color panels or combined 
with your choice of other building materials. 

The real beauty in American Buildings is 
the total space they deliver Actually that's 
what you buy in a building and American 
delivers it economically and in abundance; 
up to 150 feet wide without a single 
interior post. 

From retail minute markets to industrial 
giants of space American is your wisest 
dollars and cents building investment. See 
for yourself. Spend a nickel. Mail the coupon. 

Simple or sophisticated American can 
meet your requirement. 



|a^erican buildings^ 

COMPANY 

P. O. DRAWER A — EUFAULA, ALABAMA 

D/V. ot FULTON INDUSTRIES. INC. 




LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 

of Joe Fowler as Secretary of the 
Treasury was good, too. And so are 
a number of the holdovers. When I 
heard Rusk give a Viel Nam brief- 
ing at the White House, he was 
great: there was no doubt about it. 

Do businessmen know how to deal 
with the government? 

No, not enough of them do. They 
have to learn. Business and govern- 
ment have been at loggerheads too 
many times. 

I've told my friends, citing my 
own experience, you have much 
greater sympathy for those men in 
Congress when you go there to 
their offices and see them laboring 
on the Hill. 

I've never been treated badly, 
even when I testified U'fore a hos- 
tile committee. It's really a ques- 
tion of good manners. You 
shouldn't act as though you knew 
everything. Even when you do 
know more about a subject than 
they do, you answer as politely as 
you can. You don't go in there with 
a chip on your shoulder, even if 
you know they're out to get you. 
If your conscience is clear, you've 
got nothing to worry about. 

Mr. Greenewalt, if you had to live 
your fife in business over again, what 
—if anything— would you do dif- 
ferently? 

Nothing, probably. I would haw 
been extremely happy to have end- 
ed my career as head of the Du 
Ponl research laboratories. At one 
time. I thought that was where I 
would end it. 

Part of anyone's career is invol- 
untary, of course. Anyone must 
learn to roll with the punches. 
Something comes up and you must 
do it or not. Something that twists 
directions is going to happen to 
everyone. If something you have 
to do is just too distasteful, you say 
"No." But, if you are going to 
have a successful career, you have 
to learn to roll with the punch. 

If a guy says, this is all I can do. 
it signifies to me that he is a very 
narrow guy. Ability will show it 
self, whatever the job. END 

REPRINTS of "Lessons of Leader- 
ship. Part V: Sensing Who Can 
Command" may he obtained for 30 
cents a copy, $14 per 1(H). or $120 
per 1.000 postpaid from Nation's 
Business. 1615 11 St. N.W., Waxh- 
tnt>Hm. 1). C. 20006. Please enclose 
remittance irith order. 
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America's most experienced fleet leasing company! 



NEW WAYS TO 
FLEET COSTS 

.as much as 





per cart 



Now, custom-tailor your leasing program to your specific 
needs, regardless of your size or geographical location! 



1. REGIONAL LEASE. A budget-minded finance lease 
for the out-of-the-way company that heretofore has 
had to sacrifice quality and big-company services 
for neighborhood convenience. Primarily for the 
10 to 99 unit user, but incorporating many "big 
fleet" features such as parts and tire discounts, 
automated performance reports, nationwide resale 
service, etc. 

2. BUDGET LEASE. Even if your requirements are 
small, say less than 50 units . . . and no matter 
where you operate, locally or regionally . . . with no 
service facilities of your own — this plan is tailor- 
made for you. Everything is included . . . lease fee, 
service, repairs, parts, insurance, licenses, etc. . . . 




Choose from brand new 1966 Chevrolet*, 
or other fine makes ol cars and trucks I 



everything, in your one small monthly payment. 
AH you buy is gas and oil. And, we take all the 
depreciation risks . . . not you! 

3. LEASE PLAN 101. A big package . . . with big bene- 
fits . . . designed specifically for the big 100-plus 
fleet users. Everything is big but the price . . . 
still none lower in the industry. The best, most 
economical leasing plan ever devised for the 
national or regional operator. 

Wheel's new custom-tailored leasing plans can 
help you cut fleet costs, improve fleet operating 
efficiency, and increase corporate profits. Let ub 
show you how. No obligation! Just mail the 
attached prepaid postcard. Do it today! 

WHEELSim 

and Associated Companies 

(Four Wheels, Inc.— Globe Leasing, Inc.) 

6200 N. WESTERN AVE. • CHICAGO, ILL 60645 

Phone: HOIIycourt 5-8600 
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American business will spend over S43 
billion this year for social welfare. This spend- 
ing includes both tax payments and voluntary 
contributions. 

The immense outlay is made up of payroll 
taxes levied upon business to support social 
insurance programs of federal, state and local 
governments, the proportion of general taxes 
paid by business which is allocated to govern- 
ment welfare programs, employer contributions 
to private pension, insurance and welfare 
funds, business expenditures for education 
activities, and the contributions by business 
and foundations to education, health and wel- 
fare organizations. 

Employer payroll taxes for government so- 
cial insurance-type programs will reach about 
$15.2 billion this year, almost three times the 
$5.8 billion paid ten years ago. 

Old-age, survivors and disability insurance, 
commonly called social security, now covers 
over 90 per cent of employed and self-em- 
ployed persons, and more than 91 per cent of 
the people now reaching age 65 are eligible 
for monthly benefits under the program. 

Employer taxes to support the state unem- 
ployment insurance programs will total about 
S4 billion this year, compared with $1.5 billion 
a decade ago. Varying from state to state, 
these programs pay unemployed workers dur- 
ing the first Bix to 39 weeks of unemployment. 

Employer costs under the state workmen's 
compensation laws are about SI. 8 hillion this 
year. These programs provide income and med- 
ical benefits to work-accident victims, or their 
dependents. 

Government-operated retirement, unemploy- 
ment and sickness compensation programs for 
the nation's 750,000 railway employees cost 
employers $400 million. 

That slice of general taxes paid by business 
which is applied to government welfare pro- 
grams this year will be about $9.6 billion, com- 



pared with $4.8 billion in 1955. Such pro- 
grams include public assistance for the elderly, 
dependent children, and blind, disabled and 
indigent persons; health and medical activities; 
vocational rehabilitation; institutional care; 
school lunches; pensions and medical services 
for veterans; public education, public housing. 

Education is included among social welfare 
expenditures because of the increasing concern 
with school dropouts, the quality of education 
in slum areas, and the relaticn of social and 
economic circumstances to educational achieve- 
ments. 

Total government spending for these wel- 
fare activities will be about $56 billion this 
year. Business firms pay slightly over 30 per 
cent of the federal taxes, and almost 10 per 
cent of the state and local taxes. 

American business is spending about $12.5 
hillion this year to provide retirement pen- 
sions, life insurance, hospitalization insurance 
and similar benefits for employees. 

Some 25 million employees, nearly half, are 
now covered by private retirement plans. These 
pension and deferred profit-sharing programs 
will cost employers about $7 billion this year. 
Employee insurance protection costs employ- 
ers some $5.5 billion this year. 

American business is spending some $5 bil- 
lion for employee training and retraining, for 
operational costs only. This doesn't count 
costs for equipment and training personnel. 
Programs range from informal on-the-job 
training to advanced courses in company and 
non-company schools complete with dormi- 
tories. 

Philanthropic support of educational, health, 
welfare and related institutions by business 
firms and foundations will total about $1.3 bil- 
lion in 1965. Foundation giving is combined 
with business giving, since most foundations 
were established with funds accumulated in 
business operations. 
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$43 BILLION FOR WELFARE 



Business spends more for welfare 

(billions of dollars) 

Social insurance taxes 1955 1965 

Old-age. survivors and disability insurance $ 3.1 $9.0 

State unemployment insurance 1.5 4.0 

Workmen's compensation 0.9 1.8 

Railroad retirement, railroad unemployment, etc 0.3 0.4 

Share of employer taxes applied to welfare programs 

Federal 3.1 6 0 

State and local 1.7 3.6 

Private pension, insurance, welfare funds 

Pension fund contributions 3.3 7.0 

Life insurance, medical, welfare contributions 2.2 5.5 

Education activities by business 3.0 5.0 

Philanthropy by business and foundations 0.7 1.3 

Total business social welfare expenditures 19.8 43.6 
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MORE BOOM IN '66 

continued from page 33 

outright pessimists, three are manu- 
facturers, one a mining executive, 
one a banker and one the president 
of an insurance firm. The gloomiest 
of these is a steel man who may 
have had his industry's union 
contract problems on his mind when 
he completed the survey question- 
naire. He foresees an abrupt de- 
cline. 

Impact of Viet Nam war 

Increased spending rising out of 
the war in Viet Nam was frequent- 
ly cited by business leaders as an 
important— though not indispensa- 
ble—stimulus to further growth. 
Many feel the war will spur sales 
but push up prices. 

Viet Nam's greatest impact, most 
executives agree, will be felt by in- 
dustries directly involved in mili- 
tary contracting. A typical assess- 
ment is that by J. A. Ryder, chief 
executive officer of Ryder System, 
Inc., truck leaser and carrier. 
He believes that the nation's mount- 
ing military commitment in South- 
east Asia "will directly affect busi- 
nesses closest to the war effort, but 
not business as a whole." 

Just how deeply the Viet Nam 
conflict reaches into some defense- 
connected industries is illustrated 
by replies from two men, one the 
chief economist for an oil company, 
the other controller of a metal fab- 
ricating firm. 

Says the economist: "Petroleum 
demand is expected to increase 
about 100,000 barrels per day, or 
one per cent over previous esti- 
mates. Therefore, our sales should 
be higher." 

Says the controller: "The Viet 
Nam mobilization will add 1,000 
people to our payroll and increase 
our sales up to $30 million more." 

Over-all, some 75 per cent of the 
businessmen participating in the 
survey see the Viet Nam situation 
as affecting their own companies 
only slightly or not at all in terms 
of impacts on sales, personnel, ma- 
terials availability and what-not. 

Spokesmen for some firms con- 
cede they are taking a careful in- 
ventory of men subject to draft call- 
up or military reserve activation; 
but a majority are of the opinion 
that the Viet Nam conflict would 
have to assume much greater pro- 
portions before it presented any 
major corporate problems. New 
wartime government controls are 
generally regarded as possible but 
not probable. 



Arjay Miller, president of the 
Ford Motor Company, does not 
expect the current mobilization to 
affect his company's sales, or the 
availability of materials. But he 
adds: "We do anticipate that some 
of our younger employees will be 
taken into the armed services. 
There are 400 to 500 Ford salaried 
employees under 26 in draft cate- 
gories 1-A and 2-S; most of these 
are college graduate trainees." 

M. J. Warnock, president of the 
Armstrong Cork Co., comments: 
"Assuming no change in the inten- 
sity of military action, the princi- 
pal influence (of the Southeast 
Asian war) will be on wholesale 
prices already under upward pres- 
sure from sharply rising labor costs 
and a long period of governmental 
expansionary monetary and fiscal 
policy." 

Donald C. Cook, president of 
American Electric Power Company, 
Inc., expects the Viet Nam straggle 
to result in "'increased sales of 
power" by his company. He also 
sees it spurring American Elec- 
tric's construction program. Spokes- 
men for other companies suggest 
that some materials -especially 
metals but even, in one instance, 
linens— may become more difficult 
to obtain and delivery dates may 
lengthen on such items as machine 
tools. 

A number of decision-makers, es- 
pecially those in the defense indus- 
tries, regard the military situation 
as one that will make for a more 
competitive manpower market over 
coming months. Several presidents 
foresee particular difficulty in hir- 
ing and holding engineering talent 
and a few talk of plans for beefing 
up training programs to offset losses 
of managers or managerial pros- 
pects who may be drawn into mili- 
tary service. Others indicate that 
their recruitment efforts will be in- 
tensified. 

Several companies have alerted 
special executive teams to follow 
the defense situation and its poten- 
tial effects on their business. 

An overwhelming number of busi- 
nessmen— 79 and 93 per cent, re- 
spectively—look for rising sales and 
new gains or stability in profits per 
sales dollar between now and mid 
'66. Most expect to hire more 
workers and most foresee continued 
high levels of capital spending by 
their companies in the six to 10 
months upcoming. 

Here are the predictions, by per- 
centages: 

Sales expectations: 
79% forecast a rise between now 
and mid- 1966. 



19% forecast a leveling trend. 
2% forecast a sales decline. 
Profits per sales dollar: 
44% forecast improvement between 
now and the middle of next 
year. 

49% forecast about the same level 
of profitability. 
7% forecast a decline. 
Hiring: 

56% expect to add more workers. 

39% predict their employment will 
hold at present levels. 
5% foresee a decline in the num- 
ber of people they employ. 
Capital spending ( compared with 

same period of past year) : 

U>"., predict they will spend more 
between now and mid- 1966. 

43% expect to spend about the 
same. 

11% expect to spend less. 

Among those who chose the high 
line on all of these questions is 
Floyd D. Hall, president and chief 
executive officer of Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. He observes that "The 
general trend of airline business in 
recent years has been toward im- 
provement so long as the basic econ- 
omy of the country continues to be 
strong." 

R. W. Galvin, hoard chairman 
of Motorola, Inc., is bullish on most 
points, although he is not sure his 
company's profits will improve 
markedly. A similar forecast comes 
from Thompson H. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of RCA Communications. Inc. 

In many instance's managers place 
special emphasis on what they con- 
sider to be a blend of several in- 
gredients in the upward movement 
of business. 

For example, one highly placed of- 
ficial of an international oil com- 
pany comments, "We anticipate 
continued economic growth at a 
somewhat slower rate, with the 
Gross National Product reaching the 
$685 billion range by mid-1966. 
The major reason, in our opinion, 
is continued substantial fiscal stimu- 
lation, such as the excise tax cuts, 
increased social security benefits, 
the military pay raise and, of 
course, increased military spending 
reflecting the American commit- 
ment in Southeast Asia." 

Another businessman, C. B. Has- 
ty, Jr., executive assistant of U. S. 
Pipe and Foundry Co., says, "Our 
market research surveys have eval- 
uated the trends as pointing toward 
improved business— particularly in 
our industry between now and mid- 
1966." 

W. Arthur Grotz, president of 
the Western Maryland Railway 
Co., looks for the economy to 
level out, hut he believes thai any 
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FRUEHAUF 

Doubles 
provide 4600 pounds 
extra capacity 




"Our company hauls over three million 
pounds of bananas a week," says the vice 
president of one of the nation's most success- 
ful cartage companies, "and that's approxi- 
mately a third of all the bananas that arrive 
in the ports we serve. 

"In this highly competitive field, we've 
gained extra efficiency with a fleet of light- 
weight, 24-foot, single-axle Fruehauf Volume 
ft Vans PLUS. Fruehauf built these units on 
special order for us, reducing their weight 
without any sacrifice in strength. 



"Operated as doubles, they haul a thou- 
sand 40-pound boxes of bananas ... a total 
of 23 tons per load. With our previous equip- 
ment, only 900 boxes could be carried, so 
we've boosted our doubles load by an average 
of 4600 pounds!" 

Get complete details from your Fruehauf 
representative, or write Fruehauf Division, 
Fruehauf Corporation, 10941 Harper Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michigan 48232. In Canada: 
Fruehauf Trailer Company of Canada Ltd., 
2450 Stanfield Road, Dixie, Ontario. 



Leadership in ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION since 1914 



* * * 

* * 

* * 

* * * * 

* * * 

* * * * 




•THE HISTORY OF LIBERTY IS A HISTORY 
OF LIMITATIONS OF GOVERNMENTAL 
POWER, NOT THE INCREASE OF IT.WHEN 
WE RESIST, THEREFORE, THE CONCEN 
TRATION OF POWER, WE ARE RESISTING 
THE PROCESSES OF DEATH, BECAUSE 
CONCENTRATION OF POWER IS WHAT 
ALWAYS PRECEDES THE DESTRUCTION 
OF HUMAN LIBERTIES." woodrow wilson 
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yranny is Something to Be Avoided-America must be alert to the 
leeds of the people. America, as a nation, must face up to, and must 
solve, its economic and social problems. The only question is: How? 
What Hot to Do— The mood of the times seems to be a desire to turn 
the whole job over to the government— to call on Congress to pass 
W grandiose laws in haste and without debate, and with little or no thought 
as to ultimate cost or ultimate effect. 

This course of action attacks problems all right— and is a factor in 
vote-getting. But, in the process, it breeds new problems, many of which 
are worse than the ones you had to begin with. For instance: 
You end up with excessive deficits. 

You get heavy taxation ; there is no escape from this. You get inflation. 
The American dollar is undermined. 

You get centralized economic planning, and no right to make your own 
important decisions. 

People lose their Incentive to work, to be creative, to grow, to produce, 
to save, to invest in new enterprise, to take risks in business, and to keep 
the economy expanding. 

The outcome, sooner or later— as the whole history of human freedom, 
and the loss of freedom, keeps telling us— is regimentation, controllism, 
dictatorship— tyranny. 

What to Do— Tyranny is something to be avoided, and there is a way to 
do so. This is the way: 

Have respect for the government, and for the conscientious men and 
women who run the government. 

Keep the government strong to carry on its normal and proper func- 
tions. But do not encourage the government to become ever more, 
dominant and unrestrained, and to attempt to do for the people those 
things which they can do better for themselves. 

Encourage local communities, institutions and individuals to exercise 
greater social responsibility, and to solve their own problems where they 
are, and in their own way. It can be done. 

Get rid of all pretexts and excuses for unnecessary federal intervention 
in the personal lives of the people and in the operation of the free- 
market economy. 

Basic Purpose— This is the way to avoid the road to tyranny. And this, 
in a word, is the basic purpose back of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The National Chamber is a national federation of business organiza- 
tions—local and state chambers of commerce, and trade and professional 
associations— plus business firms and individuals. 

It is the channel through which the business and professional men and 
women of America work together in partnership for the good of private 
enterprise and for the long-range good of the country. 

Write for information about membership. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES / WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 
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continued 

adjustment in the business cycle will 
be offset by "defense needs plus 
population growth." 

Jesse Werner, chairman and pres- 
ident of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., anticipates continued im- 
provement in business because his 
review of leading indicators dis- 
closes "no reason to believe the 
present momentum in the economy 
will not continue for the next year." 

Consumer optimism is generally 
seen as high and likely to remain 
so. 

A less joyous note is sounded by 
Lloyd S. Glidden. Jr., treasurer of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. He 
believes the economy will level off 
between now and the middle of 
next year, and comments: "I do 
not believe that percentage increases 
can be maintained. Too much de- 
pends on confidence being main- 
tained." 

It worst should happen 

One of the questions in the Na- 
tion's Business Outlook Survey 
asked: "If business should turn 
downward between now and mid- 
1966, what government action, if 
any, do you feel would be appro- 
priate? Greater federal spending? 
Another tax cut for business and 
consumers? Some other action?" 

Among businessmen who an- 
swered this question < 15 per cent 
did not ) , a tax cut was far and 
away the line of action most pre- 
ferred. More than 80 per cent made 
it their choice. 

A number commented pointedly 
—and even acidly—that it would be 
better, in the event of a downturn, 
for the government to follow a 
hands-off policy and let the eco- 
nomic machinery right itself with- 
out action from Washington. 

"Allow the private economy to 
work out its own adjustments," sug- 
gests M. J. Warnock of Armstrong 
Cork in a statement typical of this 
widespread school of thinking. 

Some executives contend that the 
extent of desirable government ac- 
tion would depend entirely on the 
severity of any recession which 
might develop. The financial vice 
president of a large farm and con- 
struction equipment manufacturing 
company offers a representative 
opinion: "A leveling or downturn 
could be experienced without detri- 
mental over-all effects and the gov- 
ernment should, therefore, do neith- 
er of the abo\e unless tax income 
greatly exceeds the level of expendi- 



tures- at which time a tax cut 
should be considered." 

Businessmen who favor tax re- 
lief as a desired move note the 
bolstering effect that tax reductions 
can have both on public buying 
patterns and the capital spending 
plans of private businesses. 

It is apparent from the survey 
comments that many businessmen 
regard the tax cuts of the recent 
past as factors which have helped 
to prolong our present record- 
breaking expansion. 

Federal spending under fire 

Businessmen pull no punches in 
their almost unanimous criticism of 
what they regard as unnecessary 
federal spending for a variety of 
welfare programs. More than 90 
per cent of those surveyed argue 
that such spending should be cut 
back if outlays for the defense ef- 
fort continue to rise. Many favor 
curtailment even if there is no ap- 
preciable increase in defense ex- 
penditures. 

A few executives— including, per- 
haps surprisingly, the head of an 
airline— even favor retrenchment in 
the nation's outlays for space ex- 
ploration. 

But among businessmen who 
favor reductions in nondefense fed- 
eral spending, there is little real 
hope that such reductions can be 
achieved, particularly in a congres- 
sional election year. Alfred C. Ful- 
ler, chairman of the Fuller Brush 
Co., sums up: "It is an academic 
question." 

Leaders in business and industry 
comment freely that a dangerous 
inflationary spiral could develop if 
Washington continues to spend 
more on welfare programs at the 
same time that it is asking taxpay- 
ers to carry a huge defense hudget. 

Here— at random— are some com- 
ments: 

"Every effort should be made to 
curtail over-all government spend- 
ing." 

"Federal payroll is entirelv too 
big." 

"Washington has to learn to live 
within the budget sometime." 

"Deficit spending can lead no- 
where except to trouble. If more 
defense funds are needed, why do 
we need antipoverty spending?" 

"Domestic pork-barrel programs 
should be discontinued." 

"Too many people are looking lo 
the federal government for the solu- 
tion of all their problems." 

"Only the most essential projects 
should be continued and those 
should be monitored carefully." 

"Government should curtail ex- 



penditures in fields competitive with 
private business and should reduce 
unnecessary welfare projects," 

"With continued high levels of 
government expenditures the antic- 
ipated business expansion could 
develop strong inflationary pres- 
sures. Trimming nondefense spend- 
ing would tend to prevent this over- 
heating." 

Specific federal activities which 
drew critical fire include not only 
the space effort and the war on 
poverty but also activities of the 
Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, the medicare program and ex- 
penditures for foreign aid. Respon- 
dents note that some of these repre- 
sent program commitments which 
have already been made and are 
incapable of being rescinded. One 
chief executive argues that it is 
unlikely that President Johnson will 
drop his Great Society blueprint 
after his smashing legislative suc- 
cesses with it so far. 

The assistant to the president of a 
large company says his manage- 
ment would favor curtailment of 
nondefense sj>ending in the event 
of a marked increase in defense ex- 
penditures for two reasons: "To 
protect the purchasing power of the 
dollar— because in the U. S. infla- 
tion and wartime spending have 
gone hand in hand, and bec&QM 
increased defense spending means 
increased involvement by the fed- 
eral government in our economy 
partially at the expense of private 
involvement. 

"It is important to protect here 
at home what we are willing to 
fight for abroad against the com- 
munists—namely, our enlightened 
capitalistic system." 

Price outlook 

Forty-six per cent of the business- 
men polled reixirt that they do not 
expect to raise their prices between 
now and mid- 1 966. 

Another 32 per cent say they 
must raise some prices but will 
lower others I in multi-product or 
multi-service lines ) ; 22 |)er cent 
plan to raise their prices and con- 
template no reductions. 

"We will continue to adjust prices 
to the extent and in the direction 
suggested by market forces," one 
manufacturer points out. 

A banker says: "Interest rates 
will be conditioned by money mar- 
ket forces. Balance of payments 
and domestic conditions are likely 
to impart a firm tone to the rate 
structure." 

Some officials the head of a steel 
company for one emphasize that 
they will raise their prices only if 
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This unusual writing comes out of an NCR sales register 
at Joseph Home Co. By tomorrow morning an NCR computer 
will have translated this scene into a complete, 
up-to-the-minute sales picture. 



It starts with optical printing on tapes inside NCR's sales 
registers at the eight Joseph Home Co. stores in Pitts- 
burgh. Data is captured at point of sale — for direct 
entry through the system's optical reader and to the 
stores' NCR 315 computer. Each morning the system 
produces merchandise and management reports with 



details of the previous day's activities. Updates credit 
accounts, reorganizes data, helps prepare customer 
statements. NCR "total systems" lets Home's operate 
at peak administrative efficiency while giving their cus- 
tomers peak service. Find out what NCR total systems 
can do for you. Write NCR, Dayton, Ohio. 45409. 
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continued 

competitive conditions make this 
possible. 

One industrialist answers the price 
question this way: 

"Yes, we expect to raise prices on 
any products we have, whenever we 
net the opportunity, if for no other 
reason than, starting in 1966, medi- 
care payments will increase our em- 
ployee cost SI 09 per year per em- 
ployee, and domestic employees 
number more than 5,000. There- 
fore, we have a built-in increase of 
$545,000! We expect to get it very 
simply in such a way that we can 
still increase our profits after tax 
next year." 

Pricing intentions follow no par- 
ticular pattern. Example: Officials 
of some companies are planning 
price increases while others in the 
same industry contemplate reduc- 
tions. 

Outlook for foreign operations 

Of the 250 executives who took 
part in the latest Nation's Busi- 
ness survey, 62 per cent are with 
companies that have foreign opera- 
tions. 

Asked to assess the prospects for 
their foreign activities, 47 per cent 
say they will improve between now 
and the middle of next year; 45 
per cent look for them to score 
profitability marks about even with 
the record of recent months, and 
eight per cent predict a decline in 
profits from foreign activities. 

A number of officials note thai 
economic conditions in many parts 
nt the world are less favorable now 
than they have been for a numlier 
of years. Western Europe and 
Japan are mentioned as * pec i fir 
areas where softening has occurred. 

Ford's Arjay Miller, surveying 
the prospects for his company's 
foreign sales, indicates there may 
be some fall-off in Ford profits in 
Britain "as a result of lower industry 
car and truck produc tion " How 
ever. Mr. Miller expects this decline 
to be offset by continued growth 
:n other Ford markets overseas. 

Many executives point out thai 
their foreign operations are in a 
"start-up" phase of development 
and, in some cases, are so new that 
profit forecasting at this time is an 
iffy thing to undertake. Some 
spokesmen for companies with high 
ly dispersed foreign operations ex- 
plain thai generalized predictions 
are made difficult because condi- 
tions vary greatly from country to 
country. END 
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If the boss read this 
and you didn't... 



you've got another reason why 

he's the boss. 



Top marketing men usually have a wide- 
ranging, incredibly detailed interest in 
media. 

The Yellow Pages National Usage Study 
tells them when, where and how often 
adult Americans use the Yellow Pages . . • 
for 53 different business categories. 

Who cares? Just the boss. (And the 
guys who are going to be bosses.) 

Phone your Yellow Pages man. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under Adver- 
tising—Directory & Guide. Ask for acopy. 





Handouts unlimited 



In the frenzy of legislating to create a "Great Society," 
Congress has outdone itself. 
Examples : 

A medicare scheme to pay hospital bills for the elderly 
no matter how rich they are. 

Billions for urban renewal so a city can get handouts for 
slum clearance even if its own treasury is full to the brim. 

A so-called area redevelopment measure to furnish tax 
money to economically depressed sections all over the coun- 
try. 

And, in a crowning move, the lawmakers gave each state 
at least one "depressed area," so it can qualify for sub- 
sidies no matter how booming its economy. 

Even the socialist ideal, "to each according to his need," 
thus has been exceeded. 

It seems we now have a new political philosophy: "To 
each according to his greed." 
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MORE THAN 750,000 SUBSCRIBERS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



Jeep y 4-wheel drive 
makes ordinary pick-ups 

incomplete 




Now, 'Jeep* Gladiator hitches 4'U)heel drive 
to hot new V-S or new 6. 



Want to take a load where it's rough? Go ahead. Muddy fields? 
Downpours won't slow you. Sand? Snow? Go right through 
Washouts won't stop you Ice' 4-wheel drive gives you gripping 
power when ordinary 2-wheel drive pick-ups have to slay home 
Take your pick of 2 terrific new engines 250-hp 'Vigilante' 
V-8 with all the power you'll ever need - on or off the road; and 
the new Hi-Torque 6 that really means business when it comes 



to hard work. Also available-famous Turbo Hydra-Mafic* auto 
matic transmission (with new dual-range transfer case). Power 
steering, power brakes, of course. 7- or 8-foot box, flat bed or 
stake, GVW's to 8600 lbs You name it. 

So don't settle for an ordinary truck. See your 'Jeep' Dealer 
and lest drive the 'Jeep' Gladiator - one of the Unstoppables 
KAISER Jeep CORRORATION 



'Jeep' Qladtator 



TOLroO L Ohio 



You*ve got to drive It to believe it! 



Just a small 
revolution! 
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Big Change! Now Tempo 
has good old-fashioned flavor! 

For the first time, there's a charcoal-tip cigarette with good 
old-fashioned flavor. Tempo has a new rich BVKV 
tobacco blend. Tempo's filter has a section f 
of granules bound together* plus a white fiber ^fi 
outer section... for taste too good to miss! ISfll 



Tempo 



king size 
Fiher Cigarettes 

TOM TASTE TOO OQOO TQ „, 03 



*U S PATS PENDING 



New Tobacco Blend For More Tobacco Taste 



